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American Seating Folding Chairs... 
unequaled for comfort, durability, and safety 


Rugged steel-frame construction in 4 seat styles...over 12 million in use! 


American Seating Folding Chairs are un- 
equaled for comfort. Seat styles conform 
to body contours, while shoulders rest 
comfortably against the deep-drawn back 
panel. There’s ample sitting room, due 
to the extra width and depth of seats. 


Made for maximum strength, front 
legs and back are one continuous length 
of triangular steel tubing; back legs are 
made from the same tubing. Four steel 
cross braces offer permanent rigidity; 
steel reinforcing bars, inside front legs, 
equalize seat-to-frame load. 


The center of gravity on American 
Seating Folding Chairs is so located that 
they cannot tip forward in use. All metal 
parts are Bonderized to insure rust elim1- 
nation, and followed by two coats of 
enamel —one coat dipped for added 
quietness; the other coat is sprayed and 
baked. 








Get more details on these quality- 


built folding chairs. Contact an Ameri- 

My m4 . i < < 1S stere 4 “ss i rce ‘i h steel cTOSsSs rods. Seat 
: Sez o Z or se . fitting back panels, upholstered or steel. Reinforced wit 
can Seating man, r send in coupon folds independently of chair, for back-to-back spacing of only 30 inches. Also 
below, today! available with arm-rests (No. 90). Clamped in units of two. 


No. 54-— Five-ply birch- ‘em No. 63 —Shaped-steel pos- 
plywood seat is bonded to , ture seat with edges rolled 
permanent body-fitting - ] under and reinforced. For 
shape; securely riveted to P ra general rugged use indoors 
seat stile. Stained light wal- a4 and out. Also available with- 
nut and lacquered. Also i * AY out arm-rests (No. 53). Avail- 
with arm-rests (No. 64). ; 2 able with tablet-arm. 


No. 56 — Padded, formed- 
plywood seat is upholstered 
in high-grade imitation 
leather. Protective metal 
housing around front edge, 
corners. Available with up- 
holstered back (No. 57). Also 
with arm-rests (Nos. 66, 67). 


AMERICAN 
7 —7 we 


American Seating Company, Dept. 16-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





' : . : Please send me full information on complete American 
, Seating Folding-Chair line. 


SPECIAL ACCESSORIES FOR ADDED CONVENIENCE NAME___ 


From left: Book rack snaps over rear cross braces; holds hymnals 
and pamphlets up to 174” thick. Communion cup holder (right) STREET 
of metal with rubber silencers, snaps between upper and lower 
edges of back panel. Also available: handy storage trucks for city. 
general or under-stage use. Mail the coupon for complete catalog. 
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SCRUBBING MACHINE — For floors, MCV-255 INDUSTRIAL VACUUM For 

rugs and carpets. Heavy gauge big cleaning jobs. 50-gal. capacity. 

steel tank, easily filled, non-spilling. Minimum water lift 80”. 114 hp Uni- 

Fingertip solution flow and dust: versal motor, independent cooling 
purpose safety switch. Balanced Electronic shutoff prevents flooding. 
construction, adjustable handle. 30’ 3-conductor cord. 3-wheel rubber- 
8 ball bearing gear unit. Capacitor tired dolly. 54” wand, 15’ 114” flexible hose. 
motor with sealed bearings, no brushes. Wet or dry pickup. Standard attachments: 
3-conductor cord. Sizes: 12”, 14”, 16”, 18” floor tool, shoe plate, and 5” upholstery 
19” and 22”. Attachments for every tool. i 
floor maintenance job. 


D-100 VACUUM CLEANER — Wet or dry pic kup, power- 
ful, portable. Weighs only 29 lbs. Maximum 66” 
water lift. Long-life precision ball bearings. 1% hp 
Universal motor. Suction created by 2 2 


FLOOR MACHINE — For every type floor work . . . scrub- 
bing, waxing, polishing, troweling, grinding, dry cleaning. 
Same balanced construction and features as Scrubbing 
Machine. Quickly converted to scrubbing machine by 
attaching solution tank and control lever. Five models: 
12”, 14”, 16”, 19”, 22”. 

MC-31—31” machine with covering area of 855 

sq. in. for cleaning, polishing, steel wooling hall- 

ways and large unobstructed floor areas. Heavy- 

duty construction, operation similar to other 

models. 

EXPLOSION-PROOF FLOOR MACHINE — For mechan- 


ical floor maintenance in hazardous areas without 


( L stage turbine. 
Overflow safety fuse. Tank capacity 3'4 gals. wet or 


14 bushel dry material. Fullline of attach- 
ments. 


F-300 VAC-BLOWER — All-purpose industrial vacuum 
cleaner and a powerful blower. 16 1b. detachable power 
head and dust bag for portable blowing or vacuuming. 
10-gal. steel tank, 1 hp. AC-DC motor. 43” maximum 
: é water lift. Complete unit weighs only 50 Ibs. Easily 
danger of fire or explosion. Can be used near and portable, wet or dry pickup. Attachments for every 
in combustible material with absolute safety. cleaning job 
electrical components are approved by U/L. Brush 7 eas 7 
sizes: 14” and 16”. Heavy-duty ~~ 
switch and 40 ft. Neoprene-covered 


3-conductor cord. Adapts industrial vacuum cleaner for 


heavy volume pickup. Fits any 30-gal. or smaller ash- 

X ie can. For cleaning boiler flues, fire boxes, chimneys, 
milling machinery, grain elevator pits, all hazardous 
areas. 


ADD-A-TANK 


LITE-12 FLOOR MACHINE—Scrubs, waxes, polishes, steel 
wools all types of floors. Low, balanced construction, effi- 
cient, rugged. Piager-Cp lever-operated momentary con- 
tact type switch. Direct ball bearing greaseless gear drive. 

“AC motor, 30’ cord. Brush diameter 12”. Weighs only 


h 
48ibs. with brush. Easy on-off attachments, U/Lapproved. ; ; 
=e Medium priced all- > 


oa 


& 


n,\ 
By 
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E-200 VACUUM CLEANER 

purpose industrial vacuum cleaner. 600 watt 
AC-DC 115V motor with long-life precision ball bear- 
ings. Suction created by 2 ay atl a 45” maximum 
water lift. 20-gauge steel tank holds 10 gals. liquid, 114 
bu. dry material. Wt., 48 lbs. Highly portable. Attach- 
ments for all cleaning jobs. U/L approved for wet and 
dry pickup. 
G-400 VACUUM CLEANER (Not shown Similar to E- 
200 except has 1 hp motor and 63” water lift. Wt., 53 
Ibs. U/L approved. 


INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANERS —MCV-214 and MCV- 
220, 10 and 16-gal. capacities. Wet or dry pickup. 
Heavy-duty, portable, quiet, safe, versatile. 1 hp Uni- 
versal motor, independent cooling system, electronic 
shutoff prevents flooding, 3-stage turbine, water lift 
minimum 64”. 30’ 3-conductor cable, 2 hp switch, 10’ 

14” easy-flex white hose, molded rubber ends. 54” 
wand. Standard attachments for floors and upholstery. 
Also available in extra quiet hospital models. 


- 


MC-22 
Brush Area 
is 380 
$q.in 


MC-19 
Brush Area 
is 283 
$q.in 


MC-16 


SELECTING MACHINE 
TO FIT FLOOR AREA 


For economy and efficiency, here is a 
guide to selecting the proper size floor 
machine with respect to area. 


MC-14 
Brush Area Brush Area 
is 154 is 201 
$q.in $q. in. 


MC-12 
Brush Area 


MC-31 
Area Covered 
855 sq. in. 


Floor Area 
20,000 sa. ft. 
and over 


FINISHES 


lasting. Seals the pores, prevents 
chipping and corrosion. Resists 


Floor Area 
10,000 to 
20,000 sq. ft. 


Floor Area 
5,000 to 
10,000 sq. ft. 


Floor Area 
2,000 to 
5,000 sq. ft. 


Floor Area 
750 to 
2,000 sq. ft. 


MULTI-CLEAN TESTED AND PROVED FLOOR 


WATERPROOF WAX — Provides last- new or old concrete. Prevents 


Hallways, large 
unobstructed areas 





ing beauty, langer wear for all dusting. High resistance to abra- 
types of floors. Excellent anti-slip 
qualities. Carnauba base, self- 


L, York Res 
Corp., Rubber Mfrs. 
Meets or exceeds Asphalt 
Inst. specs. Available with spe- 
cial anti-slip formula. 
LIQUID SPIRIT WAX —For sealed 
surfaces. Cleans and waxes in one 
operation. Consists of vegetable 
and mineral waxes reinforced with 
special resins. Produces hard, 
flexible, easily cleaned surface. 
For all floors except asphalt and 
rubber. Maroon, tile red, brown, 
green, gray, natural and colorless. 
KWIK-COLOR WAX — Protects, 
beautifies concrete after applica- 
tion of KWIK-COLOR BEAL. 
Waterproof emulsion wax with 
colored emulsified plastic resin. 
Dries hard in 1 hour. Tile red 
and light gray. 
SUPER SAFETY CLEANER — With 
HCP (high cleaning power). Lifts 
stubborn dirt and grime off floors 
quickly, holds it in suspension for 
easy removal. Coconut oil base. 
Safe for all floors. Cleans perfectly 
in hardest water. Contains mini- 
mum soap solids of 26°. Goes 
twice as far as ordinary cleaners. 
Can be mixed to remove wax. 
WAX REMOVER — Safe for all floors. 
Cleans floor and removes wax 
buildups. Odorless, non-toxic, non- 
inflammable. Easy, quick, inex- 
pensive to use. Contains powerful 
emulsifying agent that works in 
10 to 15 minutes. 
BLUE BLAZES CLEANER Concen- 
trated synthetic cleaner for all 
floors. Cleans completely in hard 
or soft, hot or cold water. Cleans 


quickly, efficiently with a mini- 
mum of scrubbing. 

REMOVOIL— A Solvent Cleaner and 
Degreaser. Makes oil-soaked floors 
look like new. Non-explosive, non- 
toxic. Removes rubber burns from 
gym floors. Degreases all kinds of 
metal and alloys. Protects against 
rust and corrosion. Easy to use, 
highly concentrated 

SEAL AND VARNISH STRIPPER— 
Removes finish from wood, con- 
crete or terrazzo. Easy to apply, 
no after-wash. Non-inflammable. 
Lifts old finish in 30 to 40 min- 
utes. Won't raise grain in wood or 
harm basic floor materials. 


CONCRETE HARDENER AND ETCHER 
Cleans, etches, hardens, dust- 
proofs. . ssures even etching on 
all concret : surfaces. Gives longer 
life, extra strength to floors. 
KWIK-COLOR SEAL — For old or new 
concrete. Prevents dusting. Gives 
controlled penetration. Contains 
emulsified plastic resin. Tile red 
and light gray. 
NEO-DRY CONCRETE SEALER Rub- 
ber Base). Beautifully colors con- 
crete floor surfaces. Fast-drying, 
easy to apply, prevents dusting 
and chipping. Highly resistant to 
alkali and other corrosive agents. 
Colors: tile red, brown, gray, light 
gray, green, white, black, natural. 
CONCRETE PRESERVER (Bakelite 
ase). Provides tough, sanitary, 
colorful finish and longer life to 


sion, water, grease, oils, alkali and 
scap. Especially recommended 
where petroleum spillage occurs. 
Colors: maroon, tile red, brown, 
green, gray, light gray, natural. 


ASPHALT TILE PRESERVER Pene- 
trates and seals in one application. 
Preserves color and finish on old, 
faded floors. Resists grease, water, 
soaps, alkalies. Dries hard in 30 
minutes. Anti-slip material U/L 
approved. 

SUPER FLOR-TREAT— Protects and 
seals all types of floors. Dries to 
tough, attractive finish in 1 hour. 
Ideal for light colored floors. Can 
be used alone or as base for wax. 
Odorless water emulsion, non- 
yellowing plastic resin. Non-in- 
flammable. Approved by Rubber 
Mfrs. Ass’n and U/L. Meets or 
exceeds Asphalt Tile Inst. specs. 
TERRAZZO SEALER —One-coat ap- 


plication brings out natural beau- 
ty and vivid terrazzo colors. Long- 


water, acids, alkalies, soaps, grease 
and solvents. Anti-slip U/L tested 
and approved. 

FLOOR DRESSING — with active 
germicide. Cleans, polishes, dis- 
infects all types of floors. May be 
used on all wood, terrazzo and 
concrete floors, on waxed or treat- 
ed linoleum, asphalt or rubber 
tile. U/L approved. 
PENETRATING SEALER — Polymer- 
ized for greater penetration and 
thorough sub-surface sealing of 
all wood floors. Protects against 
wear, moisture, dirt. Stands up in 
heavy traffic. Lowers floor main- 
tenance costs. Approved by U/L 
and Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association. 

GYM FINISH — Provides hard, dur- 
able, easily cleaned high gloss 
surface, impervious to rubber 
burns. Assures fast, non-slippery 
footing. Meets Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Ass’n specs. and approved 
by U/L. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
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One pastor told us of the difficulties of his 
youth—his mother’s struggle to raise their 

large family after his father died leaving 

no insurance. Another minister saw the same 
thing happen to his relatives. Every 

clergyman knows of individuals in his congregation 
left destitute . . . people in the kind of 

serious trouble that could have been 


avoided if their parents had made life 





insurance provisions for them. All young 
fathers would like to see that their 
families have what they, perhaps, 

were denied. And it’s so easy to 

take the necessary steps through 

the Ministers Life “Young 


Men’s” Policy. 


LOWEST RATE WHEN 
YOU NEED IT MOST 


The cost of Ministers Life 
coverage is so nominal. 
Professional full-time religious 
workers are considered “preferred 
risks” and are thus entitled to 
lower rates than the general 


° 





public. The “Young Men’s’ 
Policy is drafted for the needs 
of the seminary student and 
young minister. It provides 
unusually low rates during 

the first few years, then 
increases slighthy as his ability 
to pay increases. As an 
example, a man of 25 can own 
a $5,000 policy at a cost of only 
$36.80 during the first four 


years, with a slight increase thereafter. 


Se ee eB eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee Cee eee 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
1029 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


SEND NO MONEY— In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


NO OBLIGATION 


It costs you nothing to inqutre 
—so send the coupon today 


Please send data on the Young Men's Policy (1) Ordinary Life 0. 





Nome 


for full information. a 








Date of Birth D 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE CHURCHES 


Editorials 


The Functional Church 
of Today 


WwW: have read somewhere that the churches of today 
are not interested in architecture; that our new 
churches are one hundred per cent functional. 

The answer is that churches have always been interested 
in architecture and through the ages have, also, been func- 
tional buildings. However, a church building of the fifth 
century would not be considered a functional building of 
today. 

Christian church building started with the age of 
Constantine. The impact of this emperor made Rome 
Christian. The new organizations took over the residences 
of wealthy citizens. But Christians added to the style 
immediately. 

The large hall of the Roman home made a commodious 
and pleasant room for services. But the Christians added a 
circular apse where the bishop, elders, and deacons were 
to be seated. The rectangular shape of the new church gave 
it the title of “basilica,” but the important contribution of 
the Christians was the apse which gave the best opportun- 
ity for the most significant service of Christian history, the 
communion, or Lord's Supper. 

With the growth of the professional ministry the chancel 
began to occupy more space. Clergy were multiplied and 
many daily prayers were made. A larger chancel was neces- 
sary for this purpose. The apse, or chancel as it was called 
by this time, was the responsibility of the clergy. They 
had to finance its construction and maintenance. The laity 
had the responsibility for the nave. As in modern churches 
there were differences of opinion. The laymen might decide 
to enlarge the nave while the clergy refused to spend more 
money on the chancel, or vice versa. The result was some 
peculiar contrasts in size, but the illustration shows the 
functional purpose of the building. Even the excavation for 
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relics and the crypt for the burial of the dead definitely 
had practical purposes. 

Early churches in New England were erected on top of 
the ground. When congregations found they needed heat 
they introduced stoves. Later when furnaces were avail- 
able they excavated for central heating. When they felt the 
need of fellowship they converted basements into dining 
rooms. These were functional moves. 

The years following the Civil War were stirred by great 
religious revivals. The buildings which housed them were 
constructed for listening. Audiences were grouped in semi- 
circles around the preacher so no one would miss a word. 
Long aisles were abhorred as they offered a resistance to 
the call. Such buildings were functional, based on the pro- 
gram of the churches. 

The educational buildings of the period were of the 
Akron type which, as we show in an article in this issue, 
were intensely functional. As concepts of education change 
the building changes with the program. That is good 
functionalism. 

So today as we plan our churches we think of what we 
are trying to accomplish. We build for worship. We build 
for education. We build for Christian fellowship. We build 
for local church administration. We select sites for proper 
outdoor activities, including the parking of automobiles. 

In doing these things we are following the precedent set 
by our fathers who erected church buildings in earlier 
periods of time. This we think is good religion and com- 


mon sense 


Psychic Experience 
of Menzsters 


f you were to remove from the pages of history the 
| psychic experiences of the Christian great, you would 
find a wide void. Saint Augustine's conversion was greatly 
influenced by his vision Sune Lege (Take and Read). It 


3 





PLAINFIELD METHODIST CHURCH 


Plainfield, lowa 


Architects: Schweikher & Elting, Roselle, IIlino’s 
Minister: Herbert L. Bryant 


The chancel of this church, shown on the cover of this issue, 
carries through the principles of honesty and simplicity of design 
found throughout the building. The communion table is of rough- 
sawn limestone, in the tradition of the stone altars frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. The four candelabra, symbolic 
of fire, air, earth, and water, are made of red clay taken from the 
Plainfield area, and are glazed on the top with a green glaze 
made by Ruth S. Roach, a member of the congregation. The 
large cross is made of ebonized maple. 

Some of the other furnishings of the chancel, which are not 
shown in the photograph, will be of interest to readers. The 
offering plates are made of Brazilian purple-heart wood, and 
were hand-turned by James Prestini. The open pulpit is of Cali- 
fornia redwood. Foam rubber kneeling pads fold into the floor 
of the chancel when not in use. 

The entire structure, including furnishings, was built at the 
low cost of $67,500 
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led him to the verses of scripture which revealed his own the doctor feared that she might not be able to stand the 


sins. William Fox's three spires of Litchfield brought him strain of childbirth. This recording startled him for he had 


inspiration for his own aggressive ministry. John Bunyan’s recently learned that this young woman had died. He got 


dreams influence the literature of our own age in touch with the family and found that she had passed 


Most ministers of Jesus Christ have felt a compulsion away in childbirth 


which has forced them to a decision for the Christian William James was quite sure that all of the ecstasies, 


ministry. In some recorded instances it is an audible voice, raptures, and visions of the saints were organically founded 


in others simply psychic compulsion which has led to con We are inclined to agree with him. But there is still much 


viction. Traveling from parish to parish as the author has to be done before we understand the relationship between 


been doing for many months, one cannot help but pick up physical organisms and supersensory perception 
some interesting instances 


One minister tells of an intense impression of need which 


helps him in his pastoral work. He may be sitting at home 


on an evening “off.” Suddenly he is aware that there is need The Case 0) the 


of his services in a certain home. First he resists as he feels 


he is entitled to relaxation. The impression grows and he ° 
Bright Orange Gown 


gets into his automobile and drives to the house. Time after 
time he has found an immediate situation which called 


for pastoral services 

He concluded his presentation by saying, “Now I have Ann Landers authors a question and answer column for 
aec é y ‘ st c 

learned to follow my hunches in pastoral work. Field Enterprises, Incorporated. Recently she received a letter 

Riise: sikistniee sidhe oun incetestinn sere of s trom a women’s group in a local church who had a grievance 

psychic dream. As a summer student he took a course in a against the wife of their pastor. They worded their complaint 

as below: 


What do you think of a preacher's wife (age 33) who 
would wear a bright orange gown to a church supper—with 
morning record in detail any dreams he had during the lipstick and nail polish to match? What would be your 


night. This man did that faithfully for a month. Then he frank and unvarnished opinion? 
The reply which was published with the letter was both 


psychological area. One of the suggestions of the instructor 


was that the student keep a tape recorder handy and each 


filed the spools and forgot about the matter. Needing more 
tape for another recording, he played over the dream tapes  “TYPUC and unvarnished. 
I would say that if the preacher's wife is a brunette she 
\ ij was probably a knockout. 
Most of the recordings were erased for future recordings Then for good measure she added a postscript. It said: 
But one startled him. In this dream a friend from an earlier Ladies, your conservative claws are showing. 
parish appeared to him. He was in agitation. He said that Certainly this was a splendid blow for the emancipation of 


to see if there was anything which should be preserved 


his daughter who had not been too well was pregnant and church womanhood. 
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The Spiritual Function of the 
Church Building 


Walter A. Taylor 


The theme address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Church Architectural Guild of 


America at Atlanta, Georgia in March. 


i the beginning I am impelled to say, on behalf of all of 


us, ‘We have followed too much the devices and desires 
of our own hearts. We have offended against thy holy laws 
We have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done, and we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done. There is no health in us.’ 

I feel very humble about my ability to cope with the 
assigned subject, its magnitude and profound implications 
In the past meetings of this group and in articles which 
| have published* I have been as argumentative and vocifer- 
ous as any. I concur in the opinion of the program com- 
mittee that in our current version of the “battle of the 
styles,’ the battle has been won so far as architecture in 
general is concerned. In ecclesiastical architecture we may 
perhaps say that the matter has not been resolved, but in 
any case it is time for an evaluation of what has been done 
during the past decades. This I shall attempt to do, but 
I shall not resist the temptation to go on to exp'ore some 
of the reasons why the results have been what they are. I 
propose to discuss, within the limits of my amateur status, 
some of the reasons why, in my opinion, we have failed; 
what basic resources or principles we have missed, mis- 
understood or disregarded; and finally to suggest how these 
things which are more fundamental than architecture can 
be related to ecclesiastical architecture. 


Evaluation 


As in any age, in any art, the proportion of really fine 
works is small. It is only from the arbitrary perspective 
of history books that we get the impression that all of the 
medieval was close to Amiens in quality, while in the case 
of contemporary work, we are surrounded by the mediocre 
and the claptrap, which will not get into the history books. 

It is generally recognized that it is difficult to design 
successfully in the abstract, or to meet a program which is 
a kind of statistical average, with no unique and difficult 
requirements. Conversely the best in a designer of even 
average ability may be drawn out by special circumstances, 
requirements, or Opportunities. 

For examples: the log cabin church at Jackson Hole, 
following a liturgical norm but capitalizing on the character 


*The Relation of Architecture to Worship, Church Manage- 
ment, October 1954. 
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of frontier materials and the magnificent mountain scenery; 
the Wayfarers Chapel in California, with rather special 
constituency and a very special site and view. 

Another type of difficult problem is the interfaith 
chapel. The M.IL.T. Chapel is at first a little hard to take, 
but with its ruggedness and daring but simple geometry 
I believe that it will wear well and serve its purpose. 

If we put aside “style” preferences and prejudices, some 
eclectic and revival churches are satisfying in their real 
architectural qualities. The First Baptist Church in Denver 
has a non-sacerdotal, democratic space feeling, but with 
reasonable focal emphasis and a flexible open chancel 
arrangement, all with simple dignity. It avoids the hard 
character of the rubber stamp Roman neo-classic so com- 
mon in non-liturgical Protestant churches. The Denver 
church has the mentioned qualities not because of the use 
of neo-Georgian motifs, but because of its basic design 
and feeling for the character of the church as an institution. 
I believe that the same designer could have produced an 
equally satisfying church interior with completely non- 
traditional motifs, or even possibly in the Hottentot style 
if that were demanded of him. 

St. Thomas's in New York will always make the man 
from Fifth Avenue take off his hat. Goodhue’s wide and 
welcome-feeling chancels in Intercession and St. Barthole- 
mews, combined in the latter with a restrained richness of 
color, are definite contributions to American ecclesiastical 
architecture. Temple Emanuel, almost entirely non-traditional 


(Turn to page 46) 
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The Evolution of the Building 
For Christian Education 


William H. Leach 


ere are some dates that religious workers should re- 
H member. Robert Raikes established his Sunday school 
in Gloucester, England, in 1780. In 1790 the first “Raikes’ 
type of Sunday school in America made its debut in Phila- 
delphia. The Akron plan of educational building first ap- 
peared in 1867. The International Sunday School Lessons 
were authorized in 1872. All of these dates give a back- 
ground for this article. 

Even before Robert Raikes founded his school for poor 
children of England the churches of America were bringing 
people together for Bible study. The introduction of the 
Raikes system stimulated the movement. Following the war 
of 1812 the movement took on impetus. The American 
Sunday School Union was organized in 1824 

Though Robert Raikes was the inspiration for our Sun- 
day schools, the American institution departed from the 
original pattern in a very few years. While the schools of 
Raikes were designed for the indigent children of England, 
the American churches planned them for all economic 
groups. Also, the American churches soon began to give 
less consideration to the schools as social institutions, and 
the term “religious education” began to appear in the litera- 
ture of the denominations. The volunteer teachers of Raikes’ 
school had the obligation to teach the illiterate to read and 
write. The American Sunday schools dropped these subjects 
for Bible study. The frontispiece of an early primer of the 
American Sunday School Union carries a picture of little 
children before a chart which pictures the letters of the 
alphabet followed by the numerals from one to ten. This 


verse appears under the picture 
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Here in a pleasant row we stand, 
Of boys and girls a happy band, 
Some times we sing, some times we play, 
But now our ABC we say 
The early church buildings made no special provision for 
these schools. The classes usually sat in pews while the 
teacher stood before them facing the pupils. Many times 
the Sunday school met in the one-room schoolhouse. Pioneer 
ministers and missionaries started schools by the thousands 
They were found in communities in which an ordained 
minister never entered 
At first the Bible was the textbook, but ambitious pub 
lishers soon were issuing printed literature and lesson out 
lines for this very profitable field. Sunday school leaflets be 


came the main source of cultural reading for many people 


The teachers were laymen and women who added these re 
sponsibilities to their own work 

While in the older communities along the Atlantic coast 
some great church buildings had been erected, as civilization 
pushed westward the churches were meager affairs offering 
little of the luxuries of life we feel so necessary today 

Meager as was the opportunity for religious training 
during this pioneer era in the United States, the Sunday 
schools made a tremendous contribution. Laymen and lay 


women through home study developed a knowledge of the 


PIONEER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


This wood cut illustrates the Sunday school of early 
America. Members of the class sit in rows of benches 
while the teacher gives the instruction. Illustration 
from the book My Church by H. O. A. Reinath, pub- 
lished by Concordia Publishing House 
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THE ORIGINAL AKRON PLAN 


The much maligned Akron Plan, while not suited to today’s needs, performed a functional role in its day 
Conceived to meet the needs of the International Lessons, it permitted the single assembly for opening exer- 
cises and rapid division into the respective classes. Main floor is at left, balcony at right. Illustrations from the 
book Housing the Church School by Marian Lawrance, published by Westminster Press, 1911. 
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CUBBYHOLE ROOMS a 


Small cubbyhole classrooms de 
veloped with the idea that classes 
should be kept small, not over 
twelve persons to the class. Here 
also was developed the idea of de 
partmental assemblies in place of 
the larger assembly of the entire 
church school. First floor is at left, 
second floor at right. Illustrations 
from the book Building for Chris- 
tian Education by Henry Tralle, 
published by The Century Com- 


pany. 


THE MODERN TREND 6 


Today's trend is toward segre- 
gated departments with large 
classrooms. Whether located in a 
single building or in separate units, 
(as shown at right in Good Shep- 
herd Lutheran Church, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, designed by architect 
T. Norman Mansell) each depart- 
ment should be isolated within 
solid walls 
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Education Building Awards 


Edwin A. Lane* 


n the May issue of Church Management we published an 
I article about the 1956 meeting of the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America. Most of the award winning build- 
ings were illustrated in that article. However, we did not 
show the award winning educational facilities, partly because 
there was not space and partly because we wanted to treat 
them in more detail in this issue, our annual education 
building issue. 

At the Atlanta meeting, three awards were made for re- 
ligious education facilities. First prize went to First Metho- 
dist Church, Honolulu, The Hawaiian Islands—architect, 
Alfred Preis. Second prize was awarded to First Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Raleigh, North Carolina—architect, 
F. Carter Williams. Honorable mention was made of the 
Methodist Student Center, Austin, Texas—architect, Henry 
Steinbomer. Each of the award winning buildings is shown 


here. 


*Managing Editor, Church Management. 





10 


Honorable Mention 


The Methodist Student Center, Austin, Texas, is of course 
not a religious education building in the conventional sense. 
The jury which judged the entries placed it in this category 
because its function is educational in the sense that it meets 
an educational need. Excellent facilities are thus provided for 
students, a group often neglected in the drive to provide 
education space for the younger children. 

All of the facilities, with the exception of the chapel, have 
been designed for maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 
The entire project provides 22,221 square feet of floor space 
at a cost of $313,757, a construction cost of $14.12 per 
square foot. This figure includes air conditioning. 

The chapel rises impressively above the flat roof of the 
remainder of the building, indicating its primary purpose 


of being a place of worship. The confines of space made it 


(Turn to page 18) 
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FIRST E G R CHURCH, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Second Prize Award 
Architect: F. Carter Williams 








METHODIST STUDENT CENTER, Austin, Texas 
Honorable Mention Award 
€ Architect: Henry Steinbomer 
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FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
HONOLULU, THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


First Prize Award 
Architect: Alfred Preis 


Top: The front entrance to the kindergarten, 
shown by a black arrow at the top of the floor plan 
Above Left: Patio play court shown in the center of 
the floor plan. Above Right: Classrooms shown by 
numbers 12 and 13 on the floor plan. Note sliding 
doors which permit opening area up into one large 
room, 24’ x 90’. Bottom Right: Floor plan. Numbers 
ind cate the following areas: 

Crib Room 
Greenhouse 

Car Port 

Toy Storages 

Play Equipment 
Sexton's Apartment 
Kitchenette 

Office and Check Room 
Classroom 

Play Area 

Sand Box 
Classroom 
Classroom 

Cleaning Equipment 
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Psychiatry 


and the 


Bible 


William L. Ludlow 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE BIBLE 
by Carroll A. Wise. Harper & 
Brothers. 169 pages. $3.00. 





\ is today a strong interest in the relation of re- 
ligion to illness and health. The developments in 
medicine have been so great that some have come to feel 
the mechanistic and inhuman results of these changes. The 
tensions of our modern society have increased the demands 
for means whereby we can very easily overcome our fears 
This book had its origin in the conviction tnat the problems 
of religion and health could be interpreted through the 
medium of the Bible. 

The author has found that in pastoral counseling many 
persons are seen who are looking for easy solutions to 
life's problems. He finds that many believe that man’s mind 
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is something of a machine which can be adjusted by some 
easy assurances. This approach relieves the individual of 
the responsibility of facing and dealing with the painful 
elements of his experiences. In most instances the person 
only returns to his own disillusionment. Dr. Wise believes 
that modern Christians misuse psychological thought when 
they seek to use it primarily to prove their own faith. The 
Bible, he pointed out, is interested in interpreting the 
life of God in the life of man. Psychology is interested in 
interpreting man as man and seeks an interpretation with- 
out any reference to God. 

Man cannot get away from his body nor from his mind. 
All problems of health and of religion are always related 
to the whole man. Neither can man get away from other 
people. He is born into a family and into a culture. Man 
cannot get away from God. He may think he can but he 
will substitute other words for “God.” In man’s rebellion 
to the various forces in the world, man becomes sick. One 
may become sick in relation to himself when, for example, 
he feels constantly guilty about his need for love. It is be 
coming clearer through the study of sick people why, 
through the centuries, man has found religious questions 
growing out of the experiences of illness. Illness always 
raises the problems of the meaning of life. 

As modern science has progressed in its understanding 
of the conditions which create illness, it has come to in- 
sights which are very closely akin to those of the Bible 
The author shows how the Bible emphasizes the funda- 
mental relationship which man has to himself, to others, 
and to God. These insights have come through what re- 
ligion calls revelation, which is the act through which 
God reveals his own nature and the nature of man. Modern 
science views illness through the study of many incidences 
of illness. It is an attempt to discover the common mean- 


ing of these experiences. 


Religion and Medicine 


Religion is always interested in the person as a bearer 
of an ultimate destiny, and is therefore concerned with 
immediate experiences which are either a threat to, or 
impetus toward, that destiny. Medicine, on the other hand, 
deals more with the disease process. The function of re- 
ligion is to enable persons to find inner resources which 
give strength in the encounter with the disease process 
The central message of the Bible is concerned with the over- 
coming of life-destroying forces. The Biblical idea is akin 
to the modern psychological idea that we grow as persons 
in and through our relationships with other people. These 
relationships lead to a sense of security and adequacy in the 
direction of health. As these relationships lead to a sense of 
anxiety, guilt, or hostility, we tend to become ill. 

Fear is a word usually used to describe a response to a 
real threat to our life or person. Sometimes there are prob- 
lems in distinguishing between fears and anxieties. Fears, 
our author points out, arise from an awareness of a real 
danger created by a specific object or situation where feel- 
ing is in proportion to the actual danger. On the other hand, 


anxiety is a state of tension created by conditions which 


(Turn to page 41) 
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Religion in the British Isles 


Albert D. Belden 


Archbishop Breaks Bounds 


ew has been some unusual excitement in British re- 

ligious circles lately, because, for once in modern his- 
tory, an Archbishop of Canterbury, has dared to criticise 
the government on two counts in the House of Lords. 

Over Cyprus, Dr. Fisher has dared to suggest the ad- 
visability of reopening negotiations with the Cypriots who 
are attacking the British occupation, even if it involved 
the return of Archbishop Makarios. 

The British Council of Churches has, to some degree, 
backed up the Archbishop's suggestion. 

The other matter, in which the Archbishop made a 
strong speech of protest, was the government's announce- 
ment of Premium Bonds whereby holders of National 
Savings Bonds might secure large prizes if their particular 
numbers were drawn. This is regarded by the churches 
generally as a sheer gamble and most degrading to public 
morale. Here again the Archbishop has the support of the 
Free Churches. It has been pointed out that the collectors of 
National Savings in the country are almost ninety-five per- 
cent Free Church people who will refuse to handle the 
Premium Bonds. This may indeed call the government's 
proposal to a halt. In Free Church circles the general judg- 
ment is “Well done, Archbishop!” 

The feeling in the Free Churches on this matter of 
Premium Bonds has found one of its best statements in 
the following by Principal W. Gordon Robinson, M.A., 
B.D., Ph.D., chairman of the Congregational Union of 


England and Wales 


I am certain that I speak on behalf of the majority of 
Congregationalists in saying that the proposed issue of 
Premium Bonds is a completely new departure in the mod- 
ern finance of this nation and is a dangerous proposal for 
which the Chancellor has no warrant. Savings must be en- 
couraged, but not by these very doubtful means. 

The frank appeal by the Chancellor to the chance of 
lucky prizes as an incentive panders to the gambling spirit 
which is so rife; his argument that this is not a lottery 
and that no one loses is nonsense, since not only is the in- 
terest on capital diverted to provide prizes but the moral 
loss to the nation may be very great indeed. The whole 
scheme, with the publicity with which it will be launched 
and continued, will exalt luck and discourage honest 
endeavour. 

The Chancellor ought to be encouraged, or, better still, 
forced to think again. 


Petticoat Government 


A unique situation historically has been created in British 
Congregationalism by the fact that in 1956 the chairman- 
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ships of both the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and of the London Congregational Union are in the 
hands of women. Miss Elsie Chamberlain (who, as well as 
being an ordained Congregational minister, is the wife of a 
Church of England vicar and also Assistant Religious Di- 
rector of the British Broadcasting Corporation) is the chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
Mrs. J. Rider Smith is chairman of the London Congrega- 
tional Union. This will undoubtedly mean a great encourage- 
ment to the women of the denomination—the gates of man’s 
preserve in the ministry have gone down with a crash. 

In passing over the chairmanship to Miss Chamberlain 
the retiring chairman, Dr. W. Gordon Robinson, Principal 
of Lancashire Theological College, cracked a lovely joke. 
“He remembered vaguely,” he said, “a story of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden in which Adam introduced 
himself by saying, ‘Madam I’m Adam.” His memory of 
Eve's reply was also vague. “But in the present situation,” 
he said, “if I, addressing the first woman” (and here he 
bowed to Miss Chamberlain) “and remembering her asso- 
ciation with the Air Force, I can imagine as I say to her 
‘Madam, I’m Adam,’ how quickly she would reply, ‘Sir, I’m 
Eve, weave.’” A ripple of laughter broke over the assembly, 
some 3,000 strong, as they recalled that ‘weave’ means in 
air jargon, “dismissed.” 

Miss Chamberlain's address was a strong plea for Christian 
optimism in facing the future, and it contained some trench- 
ant criticisms of denominational conditions, especially the 
low standard of ministers’ stipends. 


M.R.A. Marches On 


After a remarkable tour of France, Germany and Holland, 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Priming the Preacher’s Pump 


David A MacLennan 


ow'’s your third act coming along? Sounds as if we 
H were playwrights, Broadway or Hollywood producers. 
But the question is relevant to working parsons as to all 
Christians. It has almost obvious application to the busi- 
ness of sermon-making and preaching. Who has not had an 
excellent theme, a luminous exposition of the scripture, good 
introduction, and strong main point or points only to bog 
down or fizzle out in the conclusion? 

What started me on this line was an amusing but trench- 
ant discussion by George Axelrod in the New York Times 
Magazine (March 25, 1956). “That Third Act—Playwright's 
Terror” was his title. Mr. Axelrod begins by quoting a suc- 
cessful dramatist, George Abbott. Essentially, Mr. Abbott 
is reported to have said, a play is constructed in the follow- 
ing way: In the first act you get a man up a tree. In the 
second act you throw rocks at him. And in the third act you 
get him down. How about that for a description of a 
sermon! 

Continuing, our writer informs us that there is a “dread- 
ful theatrical ailment known as Third Act Trouble.” Let 
tic paraphrase words used by Mr. Axelrod concerning the 
play’s closing scenes: The function of the conclusion of a 
sermon is to bring the message you've been telling to a 
conclusion that will leave the congregation with a feeling 
of, if not exaltation, at least satisfaction. Of course you might 
achieve this by eliminating the conclusion! But chances are 
you would then simply lengthen the second section, or else 
leave your hearers completely surprised and baffled. Axelrod, 
who himself confesses to having re-written the final act of 


his presently successful play five times, would urge us to 
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keep working at our script for footlights or pulpit until 
we do capture the “Satisfaction or S/ Factor.” We do believe 
in the perseverance of the saints (and sinners) don’t we? 

Inveterate preacher that your pump primer is, I cannot 
withhold a hint for a homily here: What about the third act 
of our life-drama? “This is your life!” exultantly cries a 
television program. But it can’t be complete without the 
final action. If this is to be worthy of the divine producer, 
we shall have to keep alert, faithful, courageous and loving 
until the curtain falls to rise on the next play, “out of this 
world.” Can you improve on this text for such a meditation 
or summons: “You were running well; (in Acts I and II) 
who hindered you from obeying the truth?” (Galatians 5:7 
RSV). Phillips in his Letters to Young Churches, page 97, 
gives it thus: “You were making splendid progress; who 
put you off the course you had set for the truth?” 


SERMON SEEDS 


I. Are You Happy in Your Work? This could provide a 
sermon for Labor Day Sunday, September 2. Texts are 
three: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” (John 
5:17). “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work.” (John 4:34). “For we are fellow work- 
men for God.” (I Corinthians 3-9). 

Psychologist Albert E. Wiggam in his syndicated column 
“Let's Explore Your Mind” answered this question June 
21, 1956: 

Do most people like to work? No. I don’t, and neither 
does anybody else. You often hear people say they enjoy 
their work. They do, more than merely loafing, but they 
don’t enjoy it as much as they would enjoy fishing, boating, 
playing golf, or bridge. Man is naturally a playing, hunting, 
adventurous, fighting creature. He works only because civili- 
zation makes him work. True, men enjoy hard exercise, such 
as climbing, gardening, finishing furniture, building a radio; 
but all these are play—adventure. The moment anything 
becomes work, nobody in his right mind enjoys it. 

At first I dissented strongly. Perhaps you do. Then I real- 
ized that what is work to another may well be play or high 
adventure to the person who finds in his work deep 
satisfaction. How can we find happiness in our work? How 
can Christian faith help us here? Recall the lines from 
Julius Caesar, “What's to do? A piece of work that will 

(Turn to page 21) 
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Howard B. Foshee 


— quipped recently at a religious conference that, 
\J "The most permanent thing in the world is a temporary 
church building.” And he was just about right. Yet, many 
churches across the nation are recording prolific growth 
through the use of former dwellings, adjacent to the church 
property. 

A lead in a religious news story not long ago stated: “If 
your church needs more room for expansion, and new class- 
room space is not available in your present building, why 
not check the newspaper ‘want ads’? Splendid facilities are 
advertised daily.” 

It may not be quite this simple, but progressive churches 
are buying and renting dwellings for educational space. And 
they are using this additional space until their building fund 
will permit erecting a more permanent structure. Other con- 
gregations are securing dwellings in sections of the city 
without a church and starting mission Sunday schools. The 
result in almost every case is one of growth in both attend- 
ance and enthusiasm equal to that of expensive educational 
buildings. 

Take the case of the Asheboro Street Baptist Church, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. A dynamic young pastor had 
been in the field a little over two years. His leadership had 
guided the church toward constant record-breaking attend- 
ance in all the educational organizations. Rooms were crowded 
to capacity. Success was suddenly conjuring larger problems 
than failure had ever brought. Something had to be done— 
and soon. 

An architect was secured to draw up plans for a new edu- 
cational wing. But, like many churches, the property lines 
would not permit additional expansion. “What about that 
big backyard next door?” someone asked. However, in- 
vestigation immediately showed that a city ordinance pre- 
vented building so close to the dwelling on the front part of 
the lot. Well, what could they do? The only answer was to 
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buy the house too. Construction started immediately on a 
modern educational building. 

Then some one suggested, “Let’s use the house for the 
educational director. Why, we could save $75.00 a month 
in rent.” But finally, and wisely, the dwelling was used to 
create space for three new nursery departments, and at very 
small redecoration cost. 

Babies were at last comfortable in their more spacious 
surroundings. Parents too were happier, and were bringing 
their children to services with noticeably more regularity 
A city ordinance has helped solve a problem. 

Since the purchase of the first dwelling by Asheboro 
Street Baptist Church, they have bought two additional two- 
story homes. Both have been put to use providing desperately 
needed classroom space. 

One dwelling contains a new adult department that was 
formed by dividing two large classes. A class of 150 men 
was divided into three units and a class of 75 ladies created 
two Classes. 

Efficiency was realized immediately. Attendance soared. 
Two months later, when the pledges for the new budget 
were signed, the stewardship record for the new classes was 
almost double what the same members had given when in 
larger and more inactive classes. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a church already using several 
dwellings purchased an entire city block for future ex- 
pansion. The twelve dwellings were put to use as classroom 
space to care for part of the 1500 to 1800 that attended 
Sunday school each Sabbath. 


A church in Louisville, Kentucky, discovered the old log 
house next door was a perfect meeting place for classes. It 
was also a perfect setting for Boy Scouts and church socials. 


Your church will probably find that they will not lose 


(Turn to page 55) 





Balm for the Bake Sale 


Eileen M. Hasse 


he little church of Greensburg had en- 

joyed a fresh prosperity when the 
ladies’ aid was established. Dinners, ba- 
zaars and the annual bake sale livened the 
little town unaccustomed to social excite- 
ment. New carpet went down in the 
church. The altar was renewed, dishes 
were bought, and the church basement was 
taking on a lovely-place-to-dine look. For 
all of this, the ladies’ aid was responsible. 
Then the ladies ran aground. They hit a 
rock. Sales dropped. The baked goods sale 
grew stale. Ladies bought back their own 
baked goods and ended up toting them 
back home. 

Then came the change. Pert little Mrs. 
McAvoy had never been one to accept 
defeat. She was elected president of the 
ladies’ aid. It was a tense and wearing 
meeting when she took over the reins. 
She drained the group of ladies for ideas. 
She analyzed the plight of the organiza- 
tion. She pointed to the pews, needing 
varnish and the walls, needing paint. She 
mentioned altar equipment that could be 
purchased for the church. She pointed a 
finger and kept it pointed. 

“Everyone needs to eat,” she said. “This 
slump in the bake sale can be beaten.” 
Then she remembered that she had pur- 
chased a loaf of Mrs. Thompson’s bread, 
last year. No one’s bread ever came up to 
Mrs. Thompson's. It was the same with 
Hilda Kaun’s angel food. Hilda Kaun 
made the best angel food but Melissa 
Thompson baked the best bread. 

“I believe,’ Mrs. McAvoy told the 
group, “that each of us has a talent for 
baking a certain thing better than any 
other. I recommend that each of us ex- 
amine ourselves to find that certain bake 
talent.” 

That was the beginning of a hum of 
ideas. 

“Not fancy baking,” she heard one lady 
remark. “Just simple but outrageously 


EILEEN M. HASSE 


Mrs. Hasse is a 
life-long member of 
Saint Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran 
Church, Hillpoint, 
Wisconsin. The 
mother of four chil- 
dren, she also finds 
time to play an ac- 
tive role in her 
church and to write 
with frequency for 
religious  publica- 
tions 


good foods are bound to sell. Every one 
needs the plain foods.” 

Mrs. McAvoy took inventory of the 
population of Greensburg. Every family 
was an average family, trimming the bud- 
get of fancy groceries to make ends meet. 

“T think packaging is important,” Mrs. 
Fenske remarked. Mrs. Fenske was im- 
maculate. Mrs. McAvoy could see that 
some folks might object to buying foods 
that were not with plastic or 
cellophane. 

“The cake I brought last year had been 
frozen,’ Mrs. Timken confessed. “Later, 
I thought it would be too bad if someone 
bought it for their own freezer. A product 
that is frozen twice is always inferior. I 
believe our baked goods should be freshly 
baked, not taken from our freezer.” 

“Perhaps our cakes, cookies, and rolls 
are sold in too large lots,’ was another 
suggestion. 

Mrs. McAvoy remembered the countless 
families of Greensburg which numbered 
two or three members. She thought of the 
widow Milhouse and the spinster teacher 
who lived alone. “You are right,” Mrs. 
McAvoy agreed. ‘Perhaps the cakes should 
be smaller, the cookies packaged by the 
half dozen, and the rolls available in small 
numbers. Even the loaves of homemade 
bread could be smaller to accommodate the 
small family.” Didn’t large families 
usually bake their own? The people most 
apt to patronize the bake sale were the 
small families, the single man or woman 
with a hankering for mother’s baked 
goods. 

“I think people buy anyway, to help the 
church along,” said young Mrs. Stumbo. 

Mrs. McAvoy cinched it with, “It is 
well for people to help the church by con- 
tributing to the cause, but we, as an or- 
ganization, must give good products for 
their dollars.” 

Advertising was attacked when one 
woman rose up to say that her husband 
walked past the poster every day for a 
week and didn’t see it. “We must make 
our posters more eye-catching,” she 
suggested. 

The newly organized bake sale went 
full force ahead. What a bake sale, after 
the balm of the last ladies’ aid meeting! 
The plain wooden tables were covered 
with paper table cloth. The baked goods, 
covered with cellophane, looked as im- 
maculate and orderly as those in any first 
rate food shop. 

Lonely grandfathers, wistful maidens, 


covered 
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and bachelor boys walked away with pack- 
age after package. Busy mothers filled 
their freezers and working wives stocked 
up on family treats. 

The bake sale of Greensburg had suf- 
fered a relapse but it was rallying. It lived. 
It is still living, today. Greensburg has 
established a reputation. People come from 
far because they know that each year the 
home made bread at the Greensburg sale 
will be baked by Mrs. Thompson and 
every angel food cake there will be 
whipped up by Mrs. Kaun. 

The bake sale has flourished and with 
it the ladies’ aid as well as the church of 
Greensburg. The ladies have contributed 
generously to the keeping of the missions 
as well as the mellowed old church of 
Greensburg, and many an aging man has 
recaptured the glow of a real old-fashioned 
ginger cooky such as came from his 
mother’s stone crock. 

What was balm for the bake sale was 
balm for the ladies responsible. Each has 
come into her own by working up a repu- 
tation for the kind of cookery she does 
best. More than that! She has put her 
cooking talent to work for the glory of 
God's kingdom, the pleasure of the whole 
community, and her own mental welfare 


RECORD REPOSITORY 


This beautiful cabinet was de- 
signed by Whittemore Associates, 
Inc. to contain a record of wed- 
dings and baptisms at First Metho- 
dist Church, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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PARISH PAPEKS 


Why continue to distribute printed matter of in- 
ferior quality or produce on a duplicating machine, 
when your church can publish a high class parish 
paper? The National Religious Press supplies parish 
papers, better in appearance and quality than na- 
tional church periodicals, at amazingly low prices. 
In fact, even the smallest church can publish a local 
parish paper which will astonish the community 
providing our service is used. 


MORE THAN 400 AGREE 


More than 400 ministers have been using our service from one to twenty years. They all argee that 
ther is no excuse for any church to distribute an inferior parish paper. Read what a few say: 


“The last issue of Christ Herald was superb.”—Rev. R. A. Martens, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“The last issue of The Last Call was very good.”— Manchester 
Pentecostal Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Your printing is excellent.”.—Rev. O. E. Dolven, Horace, North 
Dakota. 

“The last issue of Luther Memorial Lutheran was excellent.” 
—Rev. H. C. Peterson, Springfield, Illinois. 

“Your work is always good.’—Harvard Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

“We were well satisfied with the last issue of St. John’s Herald.” 
—Dr. Charles P. Cressman, Baltimore, Md. 

“You are doing a wonderful job of printing on A. P. Youth 
Adherer.’’—Ruth McKissick, Editor, Minneola, Kansas. 


‘The cover design you selected for the last issue of St. Andrew 
Visitor was just perfect.’—Rev: Allan W. Martin, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
Canada. 


“The last issue of The Bugle Class was one of the best we have 
ever received from the National Religious Press.”—Rev. Edward J. 
Ellett, Buskirk, New York. 


“Your work and service are excellent. Our parish paper is a great 
asset to our church.”—Herbert C. Shaw, Cantril, Iowa. 
‘“‘We are completely satisfied with your parish paper service. 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 
our sevice and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 
Paris’ \‘anual containing detailed explaination of 
publ.shing procedure, fill out and mail the 
coupon. Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


We have heard many complimentary remarks made by the sub- 
scribers to Church of God State Bulletin.’”-—N. C. Dalton, El Campo, 
Texas. 

“We appreciate your prompt service.”—Mrs. Edward Wilde, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

“Your service is splendid.”—Rev. Bertil Edquist, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Your service and fine workmanship are appreciated by our 
church.”-—Stewart G. Ross, Boston, Mass. 

“I thank you for your promptness in shipping the last issue of 
The Islington Presbyterian.”—E. C. Turner, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

“Your printing is fine and the arrangement of our material shows 
good taste.’’—Geraldine Torp-Smith, Editor, Portland, Michigan. 

“The last issue of The Folkston Methodist Messenger was well 
received by our church. I thank you for a fine piece of printing.” 
—Rev. S. A. Douthit, Folkston, Ga. 

“Your work is very satisfactory. We are receiving many compli- 
ments on The Glad Tidings.’’-—James H. Witson, Normal, Alabama. 

“Word and Work is excellent. We marvel at your promptness.” 
—Rev. Maynard G. Halvorson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“The last issue of Our Church News was excellent. We heard many 
favorable comments.’’—Rev. John Dykstra, Locust Valley, New York. 

“We are not only pleased with your parish paper service but we 
are enthused about it. We have recommended your service to several 
ministers.”—Rev. Richard Adamson, Aurora, Illinois. 
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Churches are now making 
Dexter natural color post cards a 
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tailed to congregation and 
friends ... especially visitors. 
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paigns. 
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With its exclusive process and 
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Dexter color service can reproduce 
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.- . + Statuary, ete., clearly and 
sharply. 

Prices are less than Ic each for 
50.000 card quantity. Prices on 
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mum order 3,000 cards. 

An authorized photographer- 
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be pleased to call on you. 

Attach coupon to your letter- 
head and return today. Learn how 
inexpensively you can use natural 
color to keep your church in the 
eye of your community! 
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| Education Building Awards 
(From page 10) 


necessary to place the building on the 
property lines on all sides. To overcome 
this limitation, architect Steinbomer 
created an interior court just inside the 
front entrance to provide an appropriate 
setting for the chapel. The entrance to the 
chapel from this courtyard is topped by a 
stainless steel cross from which descend 
seven doves, symbolizing the seven gifts 
ot the Holy Spirit, with the last dove 
resting on the hand of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, completing the symbolism between 
God and man. 

The birds-eye cutaway illustration 
clearly shows the functional aspects of the 
building. You will quickly perceive the 
differences in design between building 
for student use and building for conven- 
tional religious education functions. 

The entire structure is built on a con- 
crete slab and beam foundation. Basic 
structure is steel frame with the exception 
of the chapel which is of laminated post 
and beam construction. Floors in the rec- 
reation areas are terrazzo, cork is used on 
the chapel floor, with slate paving being 
utilized in the courtyard. The exterior 
walls are of Arkansas ledge stone, with the 
same material being used for the interior 
of the chapel. 


Second Prize 

First Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was a newly 
formed congregation of forty persons. 
Their need was for a building program 
which would fit their limited budget and 
also provide for future growth. They 
determined that the first unit constructed 
would be the education building, a prac- 
tice that is growing more and more fre- 
quent. A fellowship hall was provided for 
community activities and temporary 
double-duty as a worship auditorium. This 
part of the total plan was built, providing 
5,786 square feet of floor space at a cost 
of $59,017, approximately $10.20 per 
square foot. The education facilities ac- 
commodate 202 persons. The nave of the 
chapel seats 260 persons. 

These facilities provide seven class- 
rooms and a general purpose room, plus 
the pastor’s study, the kitchen, fellowship 
hall, and rest rooms. The site provides 
space for ample off-street parking, a picnic 
area, a worship auditorium, and other ex- 
pansion and development as needed. 

The construction is of concrete block 
brick veneer with a concrete slab floor, 
covered with vinyl tile. Interior walls are 
exposed concrete block which has been 
painted. The fellowship hall roof is of 
wood with steel trusses. Ceiling is acousti- 
cal tile. The roof over the education wing 
of the building is wood with a plaster 
ceiling. Heating is by hot air and pro- 
vision has been made for future air 
conditioning. 


First Prize 


The kindergarten of First Methodist 
Church, Honolulu, was originally designed 
as a Sunday school and day school for pre- 
school children, but at present is being 
used for a very much needed program for 
retarded children. The kindergarten build- 
ing provides 4,780 square feet of floor 
space (not including corridors, passage- 
ways, and the play patio) built at a cost 
of $60,000, about $12.55 per square foot. 

There are three classrooms in the kin- 
dergarten unit. Two of the rooms measure 
24’ x 45’ and can be united into one large 
room 90’ long. These classrooms are 
equipped with movable locker units which 
serve as screen walls for smaller play or 
work groups, with easels and ample storage 
space for paper, drawing, and paint ma- 
terials. There is also a closet for the 
teacher, a movable clay table, and a work 
bench one 
side are plate glass down to the floor 
opening onto the patio. The other long 
walk is covered with tack wall space. Each 
room has a work niche, a work sink, and 


for woodwork. Windows on 


its own toilet group. 

The third classroom is 18’ x 31’ and 
is designed for younger pre-school chil- 
dren. It is connected to a lanai on one side 
by a sliding disappearing glass wall. It 
also connects to the play patio. The lanai 
is sheltered by a fiberglass roof. 
small 
office with pigeonholes for the storage of 
handbags and parcels of visiting or help- 
ing mothers. This room has an observation 


Adjoining this classroom is a 


window so that the children can be 
watched. The floor of the room is elevated 
three feet, the children are not conscious 
of the mother’s presence. 

On the other side of the office room is 
a small kitchenette which also has an ob- 
servation window overlooking the crib 
room. 

The crib room, 21’ x 50’ is ventilated 
with high windows to prevent drafts. 
There is room for eighteen cribs, and the 
room is equipped with a long diaper 
counter and ample storage space. 

The play patio, constructed on two 
levels to overcome the natural slope of the 
site, is organized for play equipment such 
as sand box, swing, and merry-go-round. 
A play 
continuous concrete ramp which offers 
much fun with tricycles, scooters, etc. The 
play 
rooms with easily controlled entrances 
which facilitate supervision. 

On the street side of the 
greenhouse, serving the entire church, 
and a storage-covered back side of a four- 
car garage. 

The east side, facing the prevailing 
wind, serves as the sexton’s quarters, a 
completely independent apartment with 
kitchen, living room, two bedrooms, and 
bathroom. It also houses a utility room 
with service sink, washing machine, and 
mop storage. 


lawn is provided along with a 


patio is completely surrounded by 


patio is a 
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Between the kindergarten and the main 
worship auditorium is a paved volleyball 
court, surrounded by fig trees, bananas, 
hibiscus, and other tropical plants. 

Basic construction is of slow burning, 
heavy timber frame and hollow cement 
block made of local coral limestone. One 
wall, built primarily as an experimental 
wall for the main worship auditorium, was 
built of rounded lava rock, em- 
bedded in a concrete mix made of the 
same coral limestone used in making the 
hollow tile. This wall was well reinforced 
against earthquakes, and it was also 
learned that sandblasting was the most 
economic and effective treatment of the 


beach 


wall surface. 

The roof structure is of the same basic 
heavy timber construction, with aluminum 
foil being used for the roofing itself. This 
was troublesome to install, but has proved 
very satisfactory in use. 

The enclosure of the greenhouse is 
made of local Sisal stalks, split and nailed 
against redwood framing. The floor cover- 
ing design is composed of light and dark 
green asphait tile. 

It is particularly interesting to note the 
large use made of local materials. An eco- 
nomical technique in any building, it was 
especially valuable here because of the 
cost of shipping non-local materials to 
The Hawaiian Islands. It also makes a 
psychological and physical feeling that the 
building “belongs:” that is, it is a part 
of the cultural and physical atmosphere in 
which the building is placed. 


Conclusion 

It is gratifying to note the addition 
of a special classification for education 
building awards in the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America. At the 1955 
convention there were only three classifi- 
cations, all church buildings. In an age 
in which religious education is playing a 
more and more prominent role in our 
churches, often becoming the center of 
church activity, we believe that this action 
by the Guild serves to recognize and em- 
phasize the necessity of providing good 
educational facilities. 


SO IT IS YOUR BIRTHDAY! 


The Best birthday present 

to give to your enemy, is 
understanding; 

to give to your friends, is loyalty; 

to give your child, is your trust; 

to give your parents, is your life 
well lived; 

to give yourself, is integrity; 

to give all men who meet you 
day by day and year by year, 
is noble leadership of service. 


—Herbert E. Richards 
Boise, Idaho 
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Painted underside of precast slab floor makes attractive basement ceiling, is easy to maintain. 


Low-Cost Concrete Floor is Firesafe, 
Makes Beautiful Basement Ceiling 


Your new church can have a concrete floor at 


a lower cost than you thought possible. Use 
Flexicore slabs. They are mass-produced precast 
concrete slabs that give you fire-safety, sound 
deadening between levels, and a beautiful base- 
ment ceiling without extra cost. You save the 
cost of ceiling plaster and the future cost of 
plaster maintenance. And they are installed so 


fast you can cut weeks from construction time. 


Many churches use the hollow ducts in the floor 
to provide an economical radiant heating system. 
Ask your architect about the money-saving, time- 
saving advantages of Flexicore or send coupon 


for booklet. Write your nearest manufacturer 


shown below. 


\| 


Fits traditional or modern. 


Warm air heat in slab floor. 


Flexicore floor is low cost. 


cast concrete floors for fire safety 


SS 


SEND ME LITERATURE ‘‘Low Cost Concrete Floors for Churches” 


Name____ 


Ss 





Ca re 


ALABAMA, 
Birmingham 1, PO 630 
The Alabama Cement Tile Co. 


COLORADO, Denver 1, PO 366 
Flexicore Company of Colorado 


FLORIDA, Tampa, PO 2189 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


ILLINOIS, 

Franklin Park, PO 277 
Mid-West Concrete Pipe Co. 
Div. of American-Marietta Co. 


INDIANA, E. Chicago, PO 539 
Calumet Flexicore Corporation 


MICHIGAN, Livonia, PO 2006 
Price Brothers Company 


State__ 





MINNESOTA, St. Poul E-4 
Molin Concrete Products Co. 


NEW JERSEY, Camden 
Camden Lime Co. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo 6 
Anchor Concrete Products, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Lilesville 
W. R. Bonsal Company, Inc. 


OHIO, Columbus 22 


Arrowcrete Corporation 


OHIO, Dayton 1, PO 825 
Price Brothers Company 


PENNSYLVANIA, Monongahela 
Pittsburgh Flexicore Company 








RHODE ISLAND, Saylesville 
Durastone Flexicore Corporation 
TEXAS, Houston 

Flexicore of Texas, Inc. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 
WISCONSIN, Beloit, PO 325 
Mid-States Concrete Products Co. 
CANADA,—Toronto, Ontario 
Murray Associates, Limited 
CANADA, Montreal, Quebec 
Creaghan & Archibald Ltd. 
CANADA, Woodstock, Ontario 
Shell Industries Ltd. 


PUERTO RICO, Rio Piedras 
Flexicore Co. of Puerto Rico 
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p> resources that can 
your architect’s special 
nctional construction with 


a few of our most recent. 


> work with your architect 
Itant. 


Manufacturers of fine Ty H 
hardware for over 1g Cl PCO 
30 years 


CORPORATION 


2200 COLE STREET + ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 





THE MARCH OF THE AGES 


The march of the ages— 
The march in single file 
Of those that go. 


The march so hushed—each mile. 


Beware the guide— 
The sin that leads you wrong. 
Beware—oh, hear!— 


The winsome evil strong! 


In upward ways, 
Let Christ, The Way, lead on. 
His ransom free 


Will save till wrong is gone. 


So praise the Leader, 
Mighty God of humble souls. 
As each may enter 
Heav'n's door: Hark, bell tolls! 


—George Hibbert Driver 
Poet Laureate 
Harvard Divinity School 











UNEQUALED 


APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
Convert any room AND INDUSTRIAL 


into a Banquet or PLANTS 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes TOPS OF MASONITE 


PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
QUICKLY FOLD or UNFOLD 


PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
= RESILYTE PLASTICS 
for Changing Room Uses 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
EASYTO @ 
SET UP iON 





MINIMUM _ |-& 
STORAGE 














MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2724S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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Priming the Preacher’s 
Pump 


(From page 14) 
make sick men whole.” 

What if you find it irksome, repeti- 
tious? San Francisco’s Bay Bridge re- 
quires over thirty men to paint the steel- 
work. The gang does nothing else. When 
they finish at one end it is time to begin 
painting again at the other. “Tomorrow 
and tomorrow, and tomorrow creeps on 
this petty pace from day to day 
What of Jesus’ “hidden years” in the 
carpenter shop of Nazareth? Why, when 
his first disciples returned to the well- 
side in Samaria expecting to find him 
exhausted, was he renewed in vitality? 
Where Jesus got the meat to eat they 
did not know. 

1. To find durable joy in our work it 
must be socially useful, and reasonably 
stimulating to the best in us. Some per- 
sons ought to find their work irksome, 
and should, if possible, change it. If 
Aaron Drucker, at twenty-five had been 
content to remain in a New York sweat 
shop he never have become a 
college professor at fifty years of age. 

2. Face the limitations of your job, 
knowing that every occupation has drudg- 
ery and disadvantages. But see the ad- 
vantages your work has and use them, 
not only to make the most of your best 
but to God’s cause on earth. 
Picture it in highest terms. You may 
have the golden chance of providing 
goods and services which others need. 
Best of all, you may have a chance to 
help another in the spirit and for the 
sake of Christ. 

3. Use your work as a divine voca- 
tion. You too may be a laborer together 
with God. Hear Dr. George Washington 
Carver, most eminent of negro scientists 
of our time: “When I get an inspiration, 
I go into the laboratory and God tells me 
what to do. . . . God, what is a peanut, 
and why did you make it?” he said he 
reverently asked. Life is not a solitaire 
game, but team play. God hopes for 
our cooperation. George Eliot’s poem on 
Stradavarius, the violin maker has point: 

God choosing me to help Him... 

My work is mine, 
Ande heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God, 
since He is fullest good, 
Leaving a blank, instead of violins. 
Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands; 
He could not make 
Antonio Stardavari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 
Take this idea from here, and leave 
your hearers confronting their job in the 
presence of our Lord. Another poem use- 
ful for such a message is Henry Van 
Dyke’s which begins, “Let me but do 
my work from day to day...” 
II. Don’t Neglect These Three R’s. 


would 


advance 
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“But the Lord was with Joseph and 
showed him stedfast love, . . . And the 
keeper of the prison committed to 
Joseph’s care all the prisoners who were 
in the prison; and whatever was done 
there, he was the doer of it.” (Genesis 
39:21-22, RSV). Note Moffatt’s version, 
“he was responsible.” 

From the marvelous Joseph saga you 
nay get an interpretation of man in har- 
mony with the Christian view. Joseph 
was held responsible, and proved himself 
a responsible person. God holds us re- 
sponsible too, for our use of that with 
which he entrusts us—life, talents, chil- 
dren, the larger welfare, the transmission 
ot the gospel of Christ. When we sin we 
from our Father’s love, and 


turn away 





i 


cease to act as responsible members of 
his family. The three R’s often neglected 
in our view of ourselves and our fellow- 
men are: (1) Revelation Respon- 
sibility (3) Relationships. 

In the light of revelation we realize 
that related to God (“So God 
created man in his own image”). In the 
light of our responsibility we know that 
we must acknowledge our part in our 
folly and failure. We are responsible— 
not heredity, others— 
far taking charge of ourselves and turn- 


(2) 


we are 


environment, or 


ing ourselves over to the one who can 
remake and redirect us. In the light of 
our relationships we know that we are 
intended for fellowship, for mutual serv- 
ice, and for love at its deepest and best. 


Immanvel Lutheran Church, Fargo, North Dakota 


Architects: Foss & Company 


a chureh is growing 


It is true a church is growing—churches are designed to reach, 
to aspire, to transcend. Church architecture reaches—upward— 


outward—resists containment. 


That is why wood is preferred for churches; a living, natural 
medium that is outward in approach. Wood is used for the 


pulpit, altar, pews and crosses. 
regions as an ascendant support. 


Wood is used in the upward 
Architects use wood in modern 


and traditional church design because no element is more beau- 
tifully expressive than wood. No other so deeply rooted in 


spiritual symbolism. 


Rilco supplies glued laminated wood roof structural members 
for churches, with a deep sense of fulfillment, knowing that 
Rilco was chosen for qualities of freedom as well as for strength. 
Fire safe Rilco beams and arches allow the architect full freedom 
of expression, the contractor economy of cost and the congre- 
gation the warmth associated with spiritual comfort. 


Rilco engineers will gladly discuss your plans with you or consult 
with your architect. Write for free catalog. 


LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Wilkes Barre, 


2542 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Pa. * Fort Wayne, Ind., * Tacoma, Wash. 
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Stained Glass 
Church Lighting 
Custom Woodwork 
Decorating and Murals 
Marble and Mosaics 
Sculpture 
Metal Ware 
Church Seating 


intecichs 
EUCLID AVENUE 
OHIO. 


3700 
CLEVELAND 15, 


a 
Your inquiries no matter how small 


or large. are cordially solicited 


Ill. The Power of Positive Doing. 
Millions seem to be helped by the power 
ot positive thinking, despite critics who 
question whether there is much thinking 
involved. Certainly negations are poor 
foundations for effective living. Why not 
a message on positive action along the 
lines of Christ’s directives? Text: “If you 
know these things, blessed are you if you 
do them.” (John 13:17). 

Introduction: A _ discerning wit said 
of an acquaintance that he had both feet 
firmly planted in mid-air. A negative ap- 
proach to life is that kind of precarious 
position. Christ laid the axe of criticism 
at the roots of any tree of iniquity. He 
did not fear being called negative when 
great issues were involved. Yet Christ 
warned against being of “doubrful 
mind.” Look at the four Gospels and the 
reports of his prescriptions: “Seek,” 
“ask,” “knock,” “this do,” “abide,” “go,” 
“heal,” “believe.” Without making pos- 
itive words or attitudes a fetish, it is true 
that life yields its joys and worthy prizes 
to those who proceed on Christian posi- 
tives.” As we read in 
Measure 


Measure for 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we 
oft'n might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 

Here are positive principles enunci- 
ated and demonstrated by Jesus: 

1. Live positively for the highest you 
know. Text, and context should be clari- 
fied. Grenfell of Labrador said fre- 
quently, “Religion is action not diction.” 
Recall the interview Jesus had with the 
wealthy enquirer, (Luke 10:28): “This 
do and thou shalt live.” He—the revela- 
tion of the Father—believed we could 
live that way. Before Dr. Alfred Adler, 
the eminent psychologist, said it, Jesus 
made men feel that with God they could 
turn a minus into a plus. We can work 
with the universe, with one who made 
and is making it. 

2. Believe affirmatively. Bishop Ger- 
ald Kennedy once said that we are made 
to affirm and not to deny. Look at Mark 
1:15, the first recorded saying of our 
Lord, “repent and believe the gospel.” 
Replace your doubts with the mind of 
Christ. I believe in God through Jesus 
Christ. Therefore I confide myself, my 
loved ones, and my task to him. 

3. Pray positively. This is not a “gim- 
mick” but sound practice. Prayer is more 
than affirmation, it is asking, interced- 
ing, adoring. But prayer is also affirming 
the goodness and the severity, the judg- 
ment and the love, the resources of God. 
“Whatever you ask in prayer, believe 
that you receive it, and you will.” (Mark 
11:24). If you have not used it, look at 
John Gunther's tribute to the son he 
and his wife lost through an incurable 
brain disease. Note the affirmative tone 
of Johnny’s brave “Unbeliever’s Prayer” 
and his father’s commentary. The book’s 


title is Death Be Not Proud and any pub- 
lic library should have copies. 

IV. Can the Churches Unite? Texts: 
“Can two walk together, except they be 
agreed?” (Amos 3:3); and that 
they may all be one, even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be in us, so that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.” (John 
17:20, 21). 

1. Thoughtful persons ask this ques- 
tion increasingly. A prior question faces 
us: should the churches unite? Sincere 
disciples fear “huge ecclesiastical mer- 
gers.” Big business in religion depresses 
them. Spiritual unity all desire, but what 
of organic union? Would we lose 
Protestantism’s genius—the right of dis- 
sent, the principle of self-criticism and 
self-correction? Is a National Council or 
a World Council of Churches not suf- 
ficient? The “ayes” for fuller union have 
it for these reasons: (a) The manifest 
needs of our nation and of the overseas 
fields can be met only through a united 
church. (b) Only a united church can 
speak authoritatively and healingly to 
a divided society and torn world. Can we 
speak about one world at peace, if we in 
the churches are not in Christ's 
peace? Church unity is not a luxury but 
a moral necessity. Can we continue build- 
ing denominational towers of Babel and 
(c) Only through 


one 


not be self-defeated? 
union can our Lord’s prayer have ade- 
quate answer. Said the late John R. Mott, 
world lay-leader of Christendom: “Every 
extension of the visible fellowship of 
Christians will increase the power of the 
Church to its Lord.” (The 
Present Day Summons, page 153.) Can 
we enter into our full heritage of insight, 
faith, and worship by maintaining isola- 
other traditions and com- 


witness to 


tion from 
munions? 

2. Can the churches unite? They can 
because our Lord prayed only for what he 
knew to be within the will of God. 
Obstacles must not be minimized nor 
must possibilities be overlooked or de- 
spised. Where are the hurdles we must 
surmount? In our own human nature, our 
pride, our conservatism, our lack of faith, 
our inertia. There are others, described 
by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen as the con- 
victional, the cultural, and the tempera- 
mental differences. Under the first are 
not only doctrinal problems but questions 
relating to church order. Under cultural 
are the differences springing from_his- 
torical traditions, social outlooks, and 
loyalties. Under temperamental we find 
the cleavage between the traditionalist, 
the innovator, the progressive, etc. 

Can the churches unite and transcend 
such formidable differences? They can 
because many of them have! Consider 
the United Church of Canada (Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Presbyterian), the 
once separate Methodist churches of 
Britain and of the U.S.A., the Church 
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LOW-COST 
@Budget-Rite FOLDING TABLE 


@ FIRST TIME! A folding table compar- gt ¢ Budget-Rite Table has all the features | Only ¢ 40 
able to expensive models in quality f fellas e 
and appearance .. . for as low as iia aciealaidaal F.O.B. Cortland, N.Y. 
$22.40. Really rugged . . . supports 
over 20 times its own weight. No knee —1, Modern styling 7. Quick and easy to set up 
interference thanks to pedestal legs. ; ia , 

2. Two sizes 6’ or8 


3. Plywood or Masonite 

a Presd wood tops 

BTC TABLE TRUCK A. 2 4. Satin-finish metal molding 
Transports-stores = : 


12 Budget-Rite Tables. 


/ 
/ 6-Ft. Table with Plywood Top 





. Tubular steel legs 
FREE BULLETIN Describes-illustrates Budget- 





6. Chrome-plated glides Rite Table in detail. Write for it! 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION © Furniture & Equipment Division © Cortland, N.Y. 











STAINED GLASS 
i 5 
DECORATION a new 


CARVINGS practice organ... 


STATIONS 
striking contemporary design 
MOSAICS incomparable performance 
ALTARS unmatched construction 
ANALYSIS 
s 16 ft. Quintaton 97 pipes 
MANUAL NO. 1 8 ft. Rohrflote 85 pipes 
. Quintaton 11 rnk. Mixture 146 pipes 
. Quintadena 
Rohrflote 
. Quintadena 
Rohrflote 
2% ft. Nazat 
‘ - Quintflote 
. Mixture (19-22) 


MANUAL NO. 2 
8 ft. Quintaton 
Rohrflote 
4 ft. Quintadena 
Rohrgedeckt 
2 ft. Waldflote 
1‘, ft. Larigot 
11 rnk. Scharf (26-29) 


. Quintaton 

. Quintadena 
Rohrflote 

. Quintadena 

. Blockflote 

. Mixture (12-15) 


Your inquiry is invited. 


HILLGREEN-LANE and COMPANY 


ALLIANCE & OHIO 
On West Coast: Wm. N. Reid, P.O. 368, Santa Clara, Calif. 
BERNARD O. GRUENKE In South: Wm. D. Manley, 614 Page Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Norman A. Greenwood, Box 363, Asheville, N.C. 


1325 § 43rd a i MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN In West: John M. McClellan, 2219 S. Topeka St., Wichita, Kan. 
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Preserves 


the peace 


Once you erect a low-cost Anchor 
Fence around your grounds you can 
forget disturbing elements such as 
vandals, trespassers and stray ani- 
mals. Night and day, Anchor Fence 
preserves serenity and peace, helps 
guide traffic and lends a “‘well kept”’ 
appearance. As a framework for 
flowering shrubs and ivy, it adds 
new beauty and charm. 


Insist on GENUINE Anchor Fence 
Look for the famous orange-and- 
black nameplate that tells you you’re 
getting genuine Anchor Fence, with 
the deep rooted anchors that keep it 
erect year after year. Anchor needs 
no annual painting. Insist on Anchor 
—the fencing zinc-coated after weav- 
ing, not before. 

For information, call your local 
Anchor office or write: ANCHOR PosT 
Propucts, INc., Fence Division, 6642 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 24, Md. 


Aachor Fence 


tirisen &¢ ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, mm. 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
Calif. « Sold direct from Factory Branches and Warehouses 
in all principal cities 


of South India (most dramatic and com- 
prehensive of them all). With God what 
should be shall be. He makes, like the 
Lord at Emmaus, to go further, and we 
must go with him. As we deepen our 
sense of the urgency of the need of com- 
mon service for God’s kingdom, union 
or re-union will take place. -Meanwhile 
we must demonstrate our original and 
basic oneness in him who is Lord and 
savior. 

V. If You'd only Use Your Imagina- 
tion! Text: Ezekiel 8:12: “Then he said 
to me, ‘Son of man, have you seen what 
the elders of the house of Israel are doing 
in the dark, every man in his room of 
pictures?’” Compare with the King 
James version: “every man in the cham- 
bers of his imagery.” 

Introduction may be an illustration of 
the power of imagination. A lecturer 
asked a class to say when they smelled 
some oil of peppermint he spilled on 
the floor. Almost instantly half a dozen 
hands went up. At last the back row re- 
sponded, they smelled the peppermint 
too. At the conclusion of his lecture on 
the effect of imagination on the senses 
the professor announced that he had 
poured only water on the floor. But how 
powerful is this imagination. It is not 
unreal. It contributes immensely to suc- 
cess in many professions. Christians 
should use their imaginations: (1) to 
visualize what should be done and how 
it may be accomplished, (2) to put our- 
selves in the other person’s place and, 
(3) to replace pictures of defeat, of 
temptation, of evil with those of Christ. 
If a noble picture has a prominent place 
in a room the less desirable pictures 
must go. “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” 

Jesus taught by appealing to the im- 
agination in his deathless short stories 
we call parables. He knew, as when we 
reflect on it we also know, that the deci- 
sive battles of character and of destiny 
are won in what Ezekiel called the “room 
of pictures,” “the chambers of imagery.” 

Conclusion: Give specific suggestions 
as to how the Christian use of the im- 
agination may be cultivated. Think of 
Jesus, with children, with those needing 
healing of body and mind, of his cross. 
When fear invades the mind, imagine 
Jesus stilling the storm. Say over to your- 
self great hymns like Whittier’s Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind. When pride 
stalks closely and you are tempted to be 
arrogant, self-centered, or superior, let 
the image of Jesus, girded with a towel, 
washing the disciples’ feet, flash on the 
screen of your mind. Then close with 
Paul’s famous “mind cure’”—Philippians 
4:8—"think about these things.” 


PARSON’S BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


Spiritual healing, fact or fraud? Must 
we not only demythologize the healing 


ministry described in the New Testament 
but also reject it? What place does 
Christian prayer have in the care of the 
sick? What are the relationships to be 
sought between physician and pastor, be- 
tween psychiatrist and surgeon? Ques- 
tions like these are not dreamed up, but 
are pertinent and recurring. In Great 
Britain in 1955 I was first shocked then 
impressed, and not a little puzzled by the 
prominence being given to spiritual heal- 
ing by well-educated, level-headed 
ministers of the leading Protestant 
churches. Not one man exercising pasto- 
ral ministry is unaware of the mysterious 
therapeutic properties of prayer for the 
sick, and not just those we knowingly 
label “functionally ill.’ What should we 
think about it? What place should we 
give it if we are committed to a Bibli- 
cally oriented, evangelical, as well as 
intelligent ministry? 

A recent book which will give definite 
assistance in answering the above ques- 
tions is New Concepts of Healing—Med- 
ical, Psychological and Religious by a 
well-informed, Christian woman, Miss 
Alice Graham Ikin. Published in our 
country by Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York, in 1956 
for $3.50, it has a discerning evaluation 
in its American introduction by Wayne 
E. Oates of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. Dr. Oates 
is an outstanding authority in the field 
of pastoral psychology and as sensible 
a teacher as I know. In addition, nearly 
100 pages have been added to the US. 
edition, dealing with resources for pasto- 
ral education, reports of studies of spirit- 
ual education (including Oral Roberts 
and Christian Science) and medical state- 
ments. 

Fortified by the facts and assessments 
of this book, and with the additional in- 
sights to be derived from the symposium 
on spiritual healing in the Spring 1956 
number of the magazine Religion in Life 
(Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. $1.25 a copy) any minister 
should be able to discuss this vital sub- 
ject helpfully. 


NOTABLE QUOTES 


The best educated person is one who 
has been matured at just the proper rate. 
Seasoned but not kiln dried. The starch 
thickening has to be stirred in with slow 
care. The arteries will harden fast enough 
without being helped. Practice of an art 
is more salutary than talk about it. 
There is nothing more composing than 
composition. All there is to learning to 
write or talk is learning how to have 
something to say. 

—Robert Frost in Poetry and School, re- 
marks from his notebook in Atlantic 


magazine, June 1951. 
- 7 om 


A cup of cold water may save a life— 
a pint of blood given for transfusion may 
save another, an injection of penicillin 
may save a third, and the love and faith 
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of someone who has learned through 
prayer how to provide a link between a 
sufferer and the “life more abundant” 
which in their sickness they cannot tre- 
spond to or appropriate unaided, may 
save others. We need to draw on all the 
forces of spirit creatively to meet so 
world-wide a need, not decrying those 
who are different from, or whose 
methods seem alien to ours, but whose 
work shows by its fruits that it too has 
channeled some fraction of the resources 
of Almighty God to meet some human 
need and put a sufferer on the road to 
life and health again. 


—A. Graham Ikin, New Concepts of 
Healing—Medical, Psychological, and 
Religious. American introduction by 
Wayne E. Oates. Association Press, New 
York, 1956. $3.50. pages xxii, xxiii. 

* * * 


There have indeed been many religions 
in the world besides the Christian re- 
ligion; and I believe something of God's 
truth has been in every one of them, for 
some race of mankind, in its own time 
and place, as men were able to receive it 
But after all, when it comes to the vital 
issue for you and me, standing where we 
are, what other religion is there to be 
seriously considered except the Gospel of 
Christ? When it isn’t an easy-chair argu- 
ment or a debating society, but a desper- 
ate need of something to live by in this 
chaotic world, what else is there but the 
religion of Christ? . the things that 
we desperately need—the love of God to 
sinful men, the opportunity of new be- 
ginnings, the Kingdom of God, which 
calls us to its service among our fellows, 
and which is invincible and everlasting— 
all that pattern of belief and life is not 
simply any religion or every religion: it 
is the religion of Christ, the Gospel of 
Christ. 


—the late D. M. Baillie in To Whom 
Shall We Go? (title sermon) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1956. $3.00. 

* * * 
The Church lived 1700 years without 

a Sunday School. It lived 150 years longer 

without a troop of Boy Scouts. Thomas 

Chalmers never met a friendly Indian. 

Henry Ward Beecher had no skill in 

woodcraft. Phillips Brooks was not an 

expert in the tying of knots or the 
pitching of pup tents. Dr. Gladden paid 
no attention to the finances of his church 
but let the trustees find the money. No 
record has come down as to what filing 
system Chrysostom used or what Savon- 
arola did with his reports . The 
leaders of the church have done it by 
their preaching. 

—Carl S. Patton, The Preparation and 

Delivery of Sermons, page 4. Willett 

Clark and Co. 1938. 


JEST FOR THE PARSON 
A Southerner told me this in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He declared that he 
loved Texans, too. An irate Texan in a 
northern city asked the toll operator the 
charges for a long distance call he had 
made. “That will be $3.95 plus tax,” said 
the operator. Exploded the Lone Star 
ranger: “I could call hell from Texas 
for that much!” A moment’s silence, then 
commented the operator, “Yes sir, but 

that would be a local call in Texas.” 
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PASTORAL CARE CERTIFICATE 


Quayle Memorial Methodist 
Church of Kansas City, Kansas 
found that many residents of the 
community had moved in from 
other areas, but for one reason or 
another perferred to keep their 
church membership and give loyal 
support to a former church. Yet 
these persons were so far from 
their church that they were unable 
to receive the pastoral care which 
they needed. To meet this need, 
Quayle Church, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. J. Lester McGee, the 
minister, prepared the above pas- 
toral care privilege certificate, of- 


... tone in 
the finest , 
TRADITION 








Mastoral Care Privilege Certificate 


FULL PASTORAL CARE 























fering these services to such 
persons. 

The letter sent with the certifi- 
cate offers the services to all, re- 
gardless of denomination. 


Church architecture may vary, but the 
world renowned tradition of fine organ music 
is one of the many heritages proudly cherished in 
common by churches. To the layman, traditional organ 


tone is difficult 


to describe, 


for it involves the careful 


integration and blending of many important qualities... 


Authentic Sound .. . True Ensemble Tone 
Full Tonal Range .. . Proper Tone Dispersion 


By combining all of these required characteristics, of all electronic organs 
manufactured, only ALLEN can sound like an organ should sound. . . offer- 
ing the authentic quality and traditional charm of the finest organ 
music. Hear it . . . convince yourself! Choose an Allen Organ 


for universally acclaimed tone quality . 


full, rich, 


reverent tone in keeping’ with the true character of 


church organ music. 


Write today for free literature 
There’s a wonderful sounding 
Allen Organ for every requirement 
... finest tone for every budget! 


Symbol of Quality in Electronic Organs 
Since 1940 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


2913 Locust St. * Macungie, Penna. 
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16mm SOUND FILMS 


are ALWAYS new! 


In the Sunday 
School --- 
REMEMBER 


teach with 


y are better prepared eee pefore 


Yo you ha ave U 
the 


these films if 
. to 


Here at your disposal, at 
terrific savings, are the 
most powerful teaching 
aids for your Sunday 
School lessons. Each 
film brings out a basic 
Bible lesson in a dy- 
namic way your student 
will always remember. 


Every film has a Study Guide 


PREPARE NOW FOR THIS COMING 
SUNDAY SCHOOL YEAR 


MAIL COUPON NOW. SEE HOW 
YOU CAN SAVE WITH C.S.P. 


Cathedral—$ilms 


140 WR HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK, CALIF. 


cms. | Please send us bro- 
chure on BIBLE STORIES and details on 
“Cathedral's Subscription Plan.” 


Name 
Church 








Address. 
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Secure Those 
Signed Blank Checks 


Arthur L. H. Street 


Ss Sunday a stranger found his way 
to the unlocked and unoccupied pas- 
tor’s study of a Washington D.C. church. 
He discovered and purloined a bank check 
book containing checks signed in blank 
Sy the church treasurer. By filling in the 
date, payee, and amount blanks, the thief 
was able to cash the checks. The church 
corporation sued the drawee bank for 
| honoring the checks, and as an alternative 
measure, sued an insurance company 
which had issued a “Church Burglary, 
Robbery, Theft, and Larceny Policy” to 
the church. 

In deciding that the bank was not 
liable, the Municipal Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia, said, in part (Con- 
cordia Lutheran Evangelical Church v. 
United States Casualty Company et al, 
1115 Atl. 2d 307) 


On the evidence it seems clear that 

there was nothing about the man or the 
check that required the bank to conduct 
an investigation. It later became known 
that the check, though properly signed, 
had not been lawfully completed or de- 
livered by the maker... . 
Courts have in such situations invoked 
the familiar and salutary maxim that when 
one of two innocent persons must suffer 
from the fraud of a third person, the loss 
must fall on him who made it possible or 
helped set the wrong in motion. Thus it 
has been held that while a bank must be 
assured that the drawer’s signature is 
genuine, it is not under a duty to ascertain 
that it was the drawer who personally 
filled in or wrote the body of the 
ct an 

In Weiner v. Pennsylvania Co. 
surances, etc., 160 Pa. Super. 320, 51 A.2d 
385, 388, in an identical situation, the 
court held that a paying bank, . . . under 
its contractual relationship with a deposi- 
tor, is bound to pay a check valid on its 
face, and that “. . . as between two in- 
nocent parties, the bank and the depositor, 
liability should be borne by the one, i.e. 
the depositor, who made the loss 
possible.” 

But the court decided that the insurance 
company was liable, for these reasons: 


for In- 


Coverage was sold to the appellant (the 
church) under a “Church Burglary, Rob- 
bery, Theft, and Larceny Policy” in which 
the company agreed, “To indemnify the 
assured for all loss by burglary, robbery, 


theft, or larceny of 
houses of worship, 
curities. ” The 
curities’ to mean, ' all negotiable or 
non-negotiable instruments, or contracts 
representing either money or property 

Appellant naturally takes the position 
that within the meaning of the policy the 
two checks were negotiable instruments. 
The insurance company argues that they 
cannot be called either negotiable or non- 
negctiable instruments, and that they were 
merely blank pieces of paper. We think 
liability is to be tested not by technicalities 
ot negotiable instruments law, but by the 
rules of the law of insurance. We have al- 
ready seen that the church has suffered a 
loss final and complete, since it has no 
rights against the bank . . . Was this 
type of loss within the contemplation of 
the parties when the policy was 
written? 


property common in 
including money, se- 
policy defined “'se- 


The policy does not refer to incomplete 
negotiable instruments of this type; nor, 
on the other hand, does it exclude them 
The only exclusions in the definition para- 
graph are, “manuscripts, records, accounts, 
or money.” We think it is entirely rea- 
sonable to say that a policy offering pro- 
tection against theft of “all negotiable or 
non-negotiable instruments” should cover 
the theft of signed checks .. . 

The insurance company asks us to deny 
recovery on the ground that the loss took 
place not within the church property as 
required by the policy, but at the bank 
when the church's account was debited 
with the amount of the two checks. We 
think that this is but a play on words. We 
cannot agree that the subject matter of the 
theft is any the less a loss to the owner 
is not converted into money 
thief has made good his 


because it 
until after the 
escape. 


Born in Ontario 
in 1877, Mr. Street 
is presently counsel 
to Leonard, Street, 
G&G Deinard, a Min- 
neapolis law firm. 
He graduated from 
University of Kan- 
sas Law School, 
and has been an 
editor, a publisher, 
and a contributor 
to nationally 
circulated trade 
and professional 
journals. 





Arthur L. H. Street 
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They Say; What Say They? 
Let Them Say 








THEOLOGY & MUSIC 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for publishing Dr. Paul 
Hoon’s lecture (Church Management, 
June, 1956) discussing the relationship 
between “Theology and Music in Wor- 
ship.” It is a most welcome discussion, and 
to me a timely one. I have felt something 
out of place in musical selections in wor- 
ship services from time to time and Dr. 
Hoon has very ably verbalized the vague 
feeling for me. 

Having subscribed to and read Church 
Management sporadically over the past 
12 years, I have found stimulation and 
help in its pages. Some issues have left 
me somewhat cold, but that is to be ex- 
pected, to a greater or lesser degree, since 
no publication can be expected to pro- 
vide great stimulus to all its reeders in 
every issue. 

Preston A. Taylor 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 


“JEST” NO JOKE 
Dear Sir: 


For many years I’ve been a subscriber 
to Church Management and have found 
many helpful items in its pages, in the 
various departments of the magazine. 

Again this year we have been helped in 
making arrangements for a vacation ex- 
change by our ad in the “Minister's Vaca- 
tion Exchange” column. Mrs. Frazer and 
I wish to express our sincere appreciation 
for this column. 

I'm wondering, however, if the “Jest 
for the Parson” in the June issue wasn’t 
a bit unfortunate to be used, not merely 
in a magazine such as yours, but any- 
where? Are jokes which involve religious 
or racial questions ever “helpful” in pro- 
moting brotherhood feelings? 

William J. Frazer 
Moosic, Pennsylvania 


LAYOUT SUGGESTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to express my feeling 
about Church Management. Nowhere can 
I find a periodical with such varied in- 
formation, inspiration, and genuine help. 


A THING OF BEAUTY 


OCVEWVED |.... 
oa | 


whatever design, whatever 
your specifications for one piece 
or complete church seating, you 


expect the finest 


when 
select L. L. Sams & Sons. 


you 
We 


will appreciate your inquiry. 


AND SONS 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS of 
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DISTINCTIVE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


The contents are not only varied, but 
good. I look forward to each issue. Your 
choice of classifications is balanced and 
covers all church necessities. Congratula- 
tions on a fine job. 

However, although I have been a sub- 
scriber for a few years only, I would 
like to make what I think to be some 
constructive recommendations. 

(1) Could not the articles be printed 
in full in successive pages instead of the 
form of 
Filing articles at your present method of 


present “Turn to page —?” 
printing is impossible. 

(2) Could not your advertisement 
columns be of the same width on both 
sides of a page? I have been making use 
of information blank requests and find to 
my sorrow that on the other side a portion 
of an article I would like to have kept 
is ruined and gone. These blanks for in- 
formation desired are a time-saver, but 
I dislike destroying a good article. 

These from someone 
who would like to see a really good 
periodical be still better. 

Adrian O. Kipp 
Uniontown, Ohio 


are suggestions 





Chapel - Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Architect -McEnary & Krafft 


River at La Salle, Waco, lexas 





NEW HOTPOINT “QUINTETTE” DOES 


World’s First Complete Commercial Cooking Center—It 
—All 5 Cooking Functions 


MOST REVOLUTIONARY COMMERCIAL 
COOKING DEVELOPMENT SINCE 
HOTPOINT INTRODUCED THE “MARK 313" 


Nothing like it ever seen before! Think of it—you 
can be “in business” with just one piece of cooking 
equipment! Nothing else to buy for commercial cook- 
ing—no fry kettles, no griddles, no hotplate, no any- 
thing—because Hotpoint’s astounding new Quintette 


has everything . . . does everything! 


It’s an oven—a fry kettle—a hotplate—a boiler 
—a griddle—ALL IN ONE. A single, space-saving, 


low cost triumph by Hotpoint. 


Imagine what this can mean to you, whether you 
are a large or small operator. In the biggest establish- 
ments Quintelte is the ideal ‘‘extra hand” during rush 
hours, the perfect standby between times, because no 
matter what cooking operation you need, Quintelte 
does it . . . fast! For the small establishment, Quintette 
is the answer to your prayer—because it brings you 
complete, all-electric cooking in just one low cost unit 
—a smaller investment than you ever dreamed of for 
any kind of complete food service! 


Use the coupon right now to get complete facts Satin chetneRalghed ost hotly duty top 
about this modern miracle. 


IT’S AN OVEN—roasts 2 12-lb tender hams 


9 J it ° ™ : 
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LL 9 COMMERCIAL COOKING JOBS! 


Roasts-Bakes, Deep Fat Fries, Surface Cooks, Broils, Griddles 
In Just 30 Inches. 


IT’S A FRY KETTLE*—deep fat fries IT'S A HOTPLATE—produces 120 3-oz. 
240 2-0z. servings of perfectly finished french- servings of mashed potatoes and 31% gallons 


fried potatoes an hour by using the familiar of soup (80 5-oz. servings) and 100 21%-oz. 
blanch and fry-off method. 


servings of vegetables—all at one time! 





IT’S A BROILER—capable of broiling 48 IT’S A GRIDDLE*—griddles 288 3-inch, 


12-0z., 1-inch thick strip-steaks an hour. 2-oz. hamburgers an hour. 
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Hotpoint Co., Commercial Equipment Dept, 
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CABANNE METHODIST CHURCH 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Roy L. Brown, Minister 


hat are impressive — 

Covers that will be widely 
distributed by your active 
members os pridefully 
handed by your Ushers to all 
who enter your Church. 


We take a photograph of 
your Church which we lith- 
ograph on the cover — the 
back page can have your di- 
rectory or left blank. Ship- 
ped flat — 8% x Il — for 
local printing or duplicating 
equipment. 


If you use from seventy-five 
per week and up they are 
practical and the cost low. 


For full information, samples 


and prices write 
Don K. Cowan. 








The fifth of a series on the 
healing ministry of Jesus. 


Healing and Prayer 


J. Edward Lantz 


| \ ,' 7 e have been thinking about the heal- 


ing miracles of Jesus. We have 


| thought about his teaching in the syna- 


gogue, his cleansing of the leper, his heal- 
ing of the paralytic, and his giving of 
speech and hearing to the man who was 
deaf and dumb. Now let us consider an- 
other of these incidents, namely the heal- 
ing of the epileptic boy. (Read Mark 
9:14-29, RSV.) 


“This kind cannot be driven out by 


anything but prayer.” Prayer is a means 


of healing. It has therapeutic value. It has 
helped to heal many a broken, disease- 
ridden body, as well as many a wounded 
heart. Most of us admit this, yet we find 
difficulty in believing that prayer can ac- 


| tually do something for us. 


The disciples certainly believed in 
prayer, but they could not heal this 
epileptic boy. And Jesus implied that 
something was wrong with their prayer 
life when he said, “This kind cannot be 
driven out by anything but prayer.” And 


| he chided the boy’s father when the father 
| said, “If you can do anything, have pity 


on us and help us.” And Jesus replied to 
him, “If you can! All things are possible 


| to him who believes.” 


What did Jesus mean when he said, 


| “All things are possible to him who be- 


lieves?” Did he mean that if we just 
prayed right, we could have anything we 
pray for? My personal opinion is no. I 


| don’t believe that prayer will ever accom- 
plish that which is contrary to the will of 


God. I don’t believe, for instance, that any- 
one can pray and ask God to live forever 


| on this earth and that his prayer will be 


granted. Neither do I believe that anyone 
can be completely protected from calamity 
and suffering which God has allowed to 
be a part of our life on earth. 

Some people go their merry way year 
in and year out, then suddenly find them- 
selves in some hospital facing death. There 
they may start to really pray for the first 


J. EDWARD LANTZ 


Mr. Lantz is the 
executive director of 
the southern office 
of the National! 
Council of Churches. 
He has served as as- 
sociate editor of 
youth publications in 
the Methodist 
Church, as a teacher 
in college and semi- 
nary, and has writ- 
ten and edited sev- 
eral books. 


may ask God 
to remove their suffering and restore their 
health, but God answer 
their prayers the them 
answered. 
Prayer is 
living. It begins to exert a healing influ- 
ence as soon as it is utilized constructively, 


time in their lives. They 


always 
want 


cannot 
way they 


a powerful force for right 


even under adverse conditions. Prayer 
must be consciously directed toward God, 
toward his plans and purposes. At best it 
attunes our lives to the Spirit of God and 
conditions our wills to his. 

Prayer can help to accomplish anything 
that is in harmony with God’s plans and 
purposes. And it is my conviction, which 
continues to grow on me, that God wills 
health and happiness for every person on 
the face of the earth. He never wants any- 
one to be sick in body, mind, or spirit. His 
healing power is working in each one of 
us every day in an effort to build up our 
bodies to be healthy, build up our minds 
to adhere to truth, and build up our spirits 
to be happy and wholesome. 

God's creative spirit is continually at 
work in overcoming sickness and suffer- 
ing; but when they cannot be overcome, 
the right kind of prayer can give us the 
wisdom and courage to accept them as a 
part of life. Even when our bodies can no 
longer be rejuvenated, God’s Holy Spirit 
is at work redeeming our minds and souls, 
and thus he provides strength for us to 
face every apparent calamity, including 
death, with assurance and trust. This is 
what Jesus meant when he said, “All 
things are possible to him who believes.” 

And Lord Tennyson was certainly right 
when he said, “More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” 


Prayer 

Dear Father, for the rest of the night, 
for the food of the morning, and for the 
work of the day, we thank thee. Help us 
to remember that thou dost watch over us 
during the night as well as during the day, 
that thou dost provide for our food and 
shelter, and give us worthwhile tasks 
to do. 

As we go about these tasks today, give 
us a sense of serenity and purpose. Help 
us to do those things which will not only 
benefit us, but which will also bless those 
who are the recipients of our labors. Grant 
that we may do our work with a sense of 
joy and achieve the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. And help us to remember that 
“All things are possible to him who 
believes.” Amen. 
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Basic Books For 
The Minister’s Study 


Vol. 5 
THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 
Complete text and commen- 
taries: Ecclesiastes, The Song of 


Songs, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 
$8.75 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE OF 
THE BIBLE 
James Strong. Contains ever) 
word in the Bible and every pas- 
sage in which it occurs. 
Regular edition, $11.50 
Thumb-indexed, $12.75 


HANDBOOK OF 

DENOMINATIONS 

in the United States 
(Revised and Enlarged) 
Frank S. Mead. History, doc- 

trines, organization and present 

status of 266 religious bodies in 

this country $2.95 


THE MINISTRY 

Edited by J. Richard Spann. 
Discussions on a variety of phases 
of the ministry by 17 outstanding 
churchmen. $2 


MINISTERIAL ETHICS 
AND ETIQUETTE 
(Revised and Enlarged) 
Nolan B. Harmon. Questions 
involving propriety and good 
taste—everyday and infrequent— 
answered in detail. $2.50 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF PREACHING 


Ilion T. Jones. 
A comprehensive 
book on every- 
thing from  selec- 
tion of sermon 
topic to the actual 
delivery. With bib- 
liography. $3.75 


THE FINE ART OF 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Here is 


practical guidance for those who lead 


the worship services. $2.50 


PASTORAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Andrew W. 
Blackwood. A 
discussion of how 
to handle church 
affairs smoothly 
and efficiently. 

$3 


PASTORAL CARE 
Edited by J. Richard Spann. Out- 


standing pastors here offer the best of 


their pastoral care experience. $2.50 


MY PASTORAL RECORD 
Compiled by J. 


N. Greene. Space 
in this book to 
record all the ac- 
tivities of a 50- 
year ministry— 
pastorates, bap- 
tisms, funerals, etc. 

$15 


at all bookstores 


THE PASTOR’S 
LEGAL ADVISER 


Norton F. Brand and Verner 
M. Ingram. A manual of law for 
the minister concerned with 
church problems and _ properties. 


$2.50 


BETTER LEADERS 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Weldon Crossland. How to 
find, train, and keep them. Help 
for important church personnel 


problems. $2 


RAISING MONEY FOR 
CHURCH BUILDING 
PROJECTS 

Arthur W. Lumley. Here are 
step-by-step plans used by experi- 


enced fund-raisers and explained 


by an expert. $2 


A PLANNED PROGRAM 
FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 


Weldon Crossland. How to 
choose objectives, outline a year’s 
sermon subjects, work with young 


people, other plans. $2 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 
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Education & Youth 


THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION by D. Campbell Wyckoff. 
The Westminster Press. 172 pages. 
$2.75. 


Dr. Wyckoff became Thomas W. Syn- 
nott Professor of Christian Education at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1954. 
For many years he served as a teacher in 
national missions schools in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. From 1947 to 1954 he 
was at New York University, becoming 
chairman of the Department of Religious 
1950. 

This book has two purposes. First, the 


Education in 


author is trying to clear up some of the 
confusion which exists today in Christian 
educational theory and practice. Second, 
he offers suggestions to Christian educa- 
tors for better church school instruction. 

The book is written for officers and 
teachers in our churches. The contents of 
this book are developed in an unusual way. 
The author originally had planned to write 
for those closely associated with teaching. 
As the material was used in various 
churches and institutes, often being re- 
corded, the book was rewritten in its 
present form. Thus the chapters were not 
produced in a library, but in a very ex- 
perience centered manner. 

The material is divided into four major 
parts with a brief summary. Three chap- 
ters outline the present status of Christian 
education. Part two deals with the prob- 
lems of reaching the essentials of our 
faith; the Bible and the Church. Part 
three describes how our personalities are 
transformed. Part four is entitled Specific 
Concerns, which are the tools of teaching. 
In the final chapter and the summary the 
author gives his own philosophy of Chris- 
tian education. A list of selected readings 
is added at the conclusion of the book. 

This book ought to be in every church 
school library. It is a helpful guide for 
Christian educators in getting fully ac- 
quainted with their task and improving 
their work. 

W.LL. 


THE DIMINISHED MIND by Mor- 
timer Smith. Henry Regnery Co. 150 
pages. $2.75. 

Herein the author of And Madly Teach 


analyzes the situation of modern public 
education in America and finds it wanting. 
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Education is the nation’s business, second 
in cost only to the armed services, and the 
author believes its returns have been 
steadily decreasing in quality while in- 
creasing in quantity. 

A public school principal, about to take 
his doctorate in Education, defends the 
department of Beauty Culture in his city 
schools by saying, “If the schools did not 
provide this department, its students 
would be street-walkers. This costs the 
taxpayers less money.” Perhaps! but what 
of education? 

Well documented findings indicate that 
a comparatively small group of profes- 
sionals controls the direction of educa- 
tional principles, which eventuate in 
methodology. 

Also made manifest is the trend toward 
educational conditioning of the young 
mind toward the reduction of individual 
initiative and responsibility. A marked de- 
cline of the former historical norms of 
American culture, when a student was 
flunked because he had not attained the 
established standards of education is noted. 

Since men and their character are the 
sole durable foundation of a nation, the 
diminished mind of our oncoming gen- 
eration is a matter of primary concern and 
a challenge to the restoration of educa- 
tional standards of achievement. 


J.E-CG. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN by Frances M. Hill. Jud- 
son Press. 80 pages (paper back). 


This book is designed for the teacher 
who is concerned with learning more pro- 
gressive methods for better teaching of 
missionary material to children. Concise 
and straight forward in its approach, the 
material should be invaluable to teachers 
in the Sunday school and missionary 
organizations. 

A complete chapter gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of missionary education in the 
total program of Christian education from 
the nursery through the junior depart- 
ments. 

Specific material on the selection and 
use of material for teaching adds to the 
value of this book, as does the chapter on 
making missions live for children. 

H.B.F. 


Theology & Philosophy 
THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT by Rudolph Bultmann. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Vol. I, 366 pages. 
$4.00. Vol. II, 278 pages. $4.00. 


When the first volume of Professor 
Bultmann’s work appeared five years ago, 
it became clear immediately that this 
would ultimately be one of the truly great 
Biblical and theological creations of this 
generation. The appearance of the second 
volume confirms this judgment. 

After a lifetime of study in this field, 
while teaching at Breslau, Giessen, and 
Marburg, the author portrays graphically 
the central message and meaning of the 
New Testament. This he does in specific 
historical perspective, without attempt to 
support any preconceived thesis. With his 
method and results, scholars have by no 
means unanimously agreed, but that this 
work is indispensable for anyone traveling 
the road of New Testament study is never 
doubted. 

Once critical of Bultmann for having 
destroyed the authority of the Biblical 
tradition by his “demythologizing,” 
method men have come to understand 
more clearly his contribution through this 
work, and to see that much of real truth 
cannot be conveyed in humanly devised 
categories and to recognize that myth often 
carries more truth than the attempt at ac- 
curate historical reconstruction. 

The first volume of this classic in New 
Testament theology deals with the mes- 
sage of Jesus and the theology of Paul, 
comprising parts I and II of the study. 
In the second volume, Bultmann sets out 
the theology of the Gospel of John and 
the Johannine Epistles as part III, and 
then devotes part IV, the conclusion, to 
the stimulating study of the impact of 
the New Testament history and thought 
on the development toward the ancient 
church. In this latter section, which his- 
torians as well as Biblical scholars will ap- 
preciate, he traces the rise of church order, 
the development of doctrine, the problem 
of Christian living under church disci- 
pline, and the ethical demands of Jesus. 
Here is proper material for several months 
of diligent application for serious students 
of all aspects of the Christian religion. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon Press. 160 pages. $2.75. 


Dr. Harkness believes that if the gospel 
of Christ is to be proclaimed with mean- 
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“Here ss a film which is 
certain to be useful to li- 
brarians and teachers. 
Avoiding all the triteness 
of many cliche-ridden 
‘travelogues’ it gives its 
audience a real insight into 
an area that is famous for 
its literary and historical 
associations. We were 
pleased to show it to our 
members at the 1956 Con- 
vention of E.F.L.A.” 
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THE LAKE DISTRICT 


For some, the English Lake 
District is the shrine at 
which pilgrims still pay 
respects to Wordsworth 
and his fellow poets. 
For others it is a national 
park of great natural 
beauty with magnificent 
regions of lakes and moun- 
tains. 
For still others it is the 
heritage of the people of 
Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Lancashire whose tra- 
ditions and customs hark 
back to the days of the 
Vikings. 
Here is a film at once a 
beautiful experience for 
the arm-chair traveler and 
a perfect aid to the teacher 
and librarian for the thor- 
ough insight it affords the 
student into this famed 
region and its peoples. 
Commentary spoken by 
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ing and power to a confused but wistful 
world, it must rest on dependable foun- 
dations. This book is an attempt to look 
at the sources of our Christian knowledge 
and to evaluate their meaning and signifi- 
cance to the Christian life. To this end, 
Dr. Harkness explores the authority of 
revelation, the Bible, the Holy Spirit, and 
the Church. 

Much space is given in this volume to 
the relation of philosophy and theology, 
and to an examination of the various 
theological positions. Dr. Harkness has 
a strong desire to synthesize, and her ef- 
forts to bring together the best agreements 
between the theologians is always interest- 
ing but not always as neat as she implies. 
She is on sound ground, however, when 
she finally finds the common center of 
all theologies in the Lordship of Christ. 

While those who have read the pre- 
vious books by Dr. Harkness will not find 
anything here that she has not already said 
before, there is some value in having this 
particular arrangement of her thought be- 
tween the covers of one book. Laymen 
would be particularly helped in following 
the route toward certainty which is de- 
scribed in this volume. 

W.P. 


THE DEVIL by Giovanni Papini. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. $3.75. 


It was quite a shock when I first read 
The Devil, for I had read Papini’s first 
religious book, The Life of Christ when 
I was in seminary. The latter is a beautiful 
literary expression of our favorite theme. 
From one extreme to the other brings us 
to this courageous, stimulating discussion 
of evil, written in a brilliant, often 
amusing, manner. Sometimes seeming 
cynical, sometimes tongue-in-cheek, the 
author shows a depth of learning equaled 
only by his readability. 

One should start reading at the Pref- 
ace, in which he outlines what the book 
is not, and then says that he believes that 
this is the “first book about the Devil, 
written by a Christian, in the light of the 
deepest meaning of Christianity.” 

It is withal, a very refreshing book, full 
of original ways of saying a lot of oft re- 
peated ideas. There are few, if any, dull 
pages. It is not just a history of opinion 
and belief about the Devil, but an enter- 
taining, instructive, and thought pro- 
voking consideration of the whole prob- 
lem of evil. The author puts it in a 
variety of ways, and from many angles, 
but the approach is always toward the 
same problem. 

A strange picture is this author's work, 
starting with a truly great book about the 
supremely good, coming after many years 
to write a book about the supremely evil. 
It's well worth reading. 

Di. 


Bible 
THE BIBLE TODAY described by 


Christian scholars. Harper & Brothers. 
208 pages. $5.00. 

The London Times, disturbed by the 
lack of factual knowledge of the Bible, 
asked twenty-eight Biblical authorities to 
prepare a series of twenty-nine brief arti- 
cles about the place of the Bible in mod- 
ern British life. These articles, in con- 
densed form, were printed in a supple- 
ment to the Times, and brought forth a 
great demand for the material throughout 
Great Britain. This book is the complete 
series, without the necessary condensations 
of the supplement. 

The twenty-eight authorities include 
Catholics and Protestants, ministers and 
professors, representatives of both the 
Anglican and the Free Churches. But no 
ecclesiastical nor theological points of 
view are emphasized. This is a study of 
the language of the Bible, its literary 
growth, the Pentateuch, the Apocrypha, 
the backgrounds to the life of Jesus, Saint 
Paul, and articles about various 
versions and translations. 

Each article is by a specialist in his 
field, and in no wise is any article “written 
down” for the lay reader. The authors 
write briefly and clearly, mincing no 
words where technical words are needed. 
Yet each article is alive with interest for 
lay as well as clerical reader. No wonder 
the supplement sold out so quickly. 

Harper has done a service to American 
readers by publishing the book here. Its 
brevity and its pointedness will make it 
satisfying reading to many who would 
otherwise shy away from what seemingly 
is technical writing. For the book does 
reveal the factual information needed by 
those who do not care to search through 
commentaries for special emphases nor 
to read entire volumes on one theme. 

A series of sixteen full-page illus- 
trations picture manuscripts, work in 
archaeology, and the translators. 


several 


H.W.F. 


Preachers & Preaching 


VARIETY IN YOUR PREACHING 
by Lloyd M. Perry and Faris D. Whit- 
sell. Fleming H. Revell Co. 219 pages. 
$2.50. 

Ever since the teaching of homiletics 
began, authorities in the field have ad- 
vocated introducing greater variety in 
one’s preaching program. This book is a 
down-to-earth treatise on this theme. Most 
readers will be quite amazed at the num- 
ber of ways in which variety can be 
achieved. For example, the preacher can 
vary the aims of a sermon, its Biblical 
content, the subjects, themes, titles, 
homiletical creativity, illustrations, key 
words, introductions and conclusions, 
methods of presentation, and the preach- 
ing program itself. Wide use is made of 
the practices of numerous masters of the 
pulpit, and there are good bibliographies 
with each chapter. 


S.L. 
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A HISTORY OF PREACHING IN 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA by Ff. R. 
Webber. Northwestern Publishing 
House. Vol. I, 758 pages, $5.00. Vol. 
II, 672 pages, $6.00. 


The author's name is well known to 
many because of his definitive books in 
the field of church symbolism and archi- 
tecture. Now he has again given freely of 
his scholarly research in a field in which 
there has been, in recent years, no activity. 
Wisely he has limited his field, although 
it is challenging enough. 

Volume I treats the lives and preaching 
activity of a host of Englishmen. To this 
reader, at least, his early chapters on the 
Celtic church were largely on untrodden 
ground. Later periods are better known, 
although Mr. Webber has uncovered many 
details of interest and importance. 

The second volume tells the story of the 
Protestant pulpit in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man. American 
churchmen whose ecclesiastical ancestry is 
involyed—such as Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
and Congregational—will be most at- 
tracted to this excellent study. However, 
the rest of us will also find much of in- 
terest in its pages. 

The plan in cach volume is the same, 
beginning with a general description of 
the particular period under consideration, 
and then a series of biographical sketches 
and homiletical evaluations of the more 
important pulpit figures. In this latter 
connection, reference is usually made to 
volumes of published sermons and also 
to full-length biographies, so that further 
study is facilitated. 

Every preacher should know that he 
stands in a majestic line of descent. Books 
such as these contribute greatly to that 
recognition. The appearance of the third 
volume that will deal with preaching in 
America will be awaited with interest. 


J.ZS. 


THE PRIMACY OF PREACHING 
TODAY by Arthur A. Cowan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 115 pages. $2.50. 


No student of homiletics needs to be 
told that the Warrack Lectureship has 
been responsible for some of the best 
books in the English language on the sub- 
ject of preaching. The additional fact that 
the current series comes from the pen of 
Dr. Arthur A. Cowan of the Inverleith 
Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, will make 
some readers turn to it with an unusual 
degree of interest. This will be especially 
true of those who are acquainted with Dr. 
Cowan's two volumes of sermons, Crisis 
on the Frontier and Bright is the Shaken 
Torch. 

From the very nature of the background 
of these lectures, we now and then find 
isolated paragraphs which are too deeply 
rooted in British soil to be applicable to 
the American scene. This, though, is a 
minor matter in comparison with the 
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wealth of pollen for the mind on almost 
every page. 

In spite of the multiplicity of books on 
this general subject, reading what a great 
preacher has to say about preaching is 
always an enlightening and inspiring ex- 
perience. Although the format of the book 
could be improved, its contents give it 
possibilities of winning for itself a place 
as a homiletical classic. 


LEC. 


Related Fields 


BEYOND DOUBT by Mary Le Beau. 
Harper & Brothers. 179 pages. $3.00. 


This book carries a subtitle, “A Record 
of Psychic Experience.” It is definitely 
that. The book is written under a pseudo- 


nym because of the fact that the author's 
husband holds a government position of 
responsibility and it is not, at times, the 
best publicity policy to be associated with 
literature in the field of the psychic, 
especially where it deals with personal 
immortality. 

The author was born with a_ psychic 
sense. She was not conscious in her grow- 
ing years that she had some personal 
qualities of this nature not enjoyed by 
others. During the war, without any train- 
ing for the purpose, she received an audio, 
and I think visual, communication from a 
recently killed soldier. Through his advice 
she secured an ouija board. She received 
messages from the spirit world through 
this and later developed the technique of 
automatic writing. The book is a record of 
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Entrusted with the Gospel 


By DAVID A. MacLENNAN. Here are the famous 
Warrack Lectures on Preaching given by the author at 
the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen in 1955. 
Emphasizing that good preaching is doctrinal preach- 
ing applied to life, this book will assist pastors of all 
denominations to prepare sermons that will minister 
to the anxicty, insecurity, loneliness and frustration 
that beset our times. $2.00 


Meditations for the Lord's Supper 


By JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN. This unusual 
collection of short sermons for the Communion Serv- 
ice of Protestant churches deals with a refreshing 
variety of themes. The Lord’s grace, the communion 
of saints, self-examination, and other subjects related 
to the Communion Service are tied in with the pas- 


sion story and resurrection. $2.00 


God's Word to His People 


By CHARLES DUELL KEAN. An important new 
book which shows how God’s word ordains the role 
of man in history at all times and in all situations. It 
discusses the historical development of the religious 
state in the Old Testament and the development in 
Christ of the older Jewish idea of Israel as the Holy 
Nation. 
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communications through several years. 

One criticism of many who refuse to 
accept spirit communication is that the 
messages are too trivial to justify convic- 
tion. This book does not belong in the 
“trivial” classification. Through a control 
whom she calls “Trust,” the messages are 
socially intelligent and spiritually mean- 
ingful. Trust discusses her personal prob- 
lems and those of her friends, gives advice 
on meeting the problems of life and the 
achievement of a higher degree of trust 
and faith. 

Both Trust and the author believe in 
reincarnation, which will limit the book’s 
appeal to some followers of psychic 
phenomena. Others will welcome this evi- 
dence to add to that which has influenced 
them to date. Still others who believe in 
the possibility of communication with the 
departed will welcome the insight and 
lofty idealism found throughout its pages. 

W.HLL. 


THE FREEDOM SONG by Neill C. 
Wilson. Henry Holt & Co., Inc. $3.50. 


The song of freedom in this case is the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. Under a 
| series of dates stretching from 1845 to 
1863, the author introduces charming 
| vignettes of Southern life out of which 
| the spirit of the great martial hymn 
| sprang. 
Mr. Wilson holds that a way of life 
| and the inherent song in the soul of a 
| man like Prome Oldrag eventually evolves 
| into the finished hymn. What the hymn 
| sings about is portrayed in the experiences 
| of the wandering minstrel. 
As sheer story telling, the creator of 
| Granny Hite and Cat Track Holler in the 
Saturday Evening Post has produced a 
| book that is a joy to read. 
JRU. 


Books in Brief 


| THE EVER-NEARER NEAR EAST by 
Samuel Guy Inman. Worldover Press, 

22 pages, $.50. 

| GOD AT WORK IN HIS WORLD by 
Mary E. Venable. Abingdon Press, 32 
pages, $.35 (paperback). Junior 
Camper's book. Program guidance 
manual for Junior camp leaders, 153 
pages. 

HOW LONG THE NIGHT by Claribel 
F. Dick. The Judson Press, 117 pages, 
$2.00. Autobiographical story of a 
hospital experience. 

EASY CHURCH PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
AND GIRLS by Karin Asbrand. Baker’s 
Plays, 91 pages. 

NEARER THE CROSS by J. Harold 
Gwynne. Vantage Press, Inc., 150 pages, 
$2.75. Sermons. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHRIST by Dale 
Hedrick Ratliff. Exposition Press, 77 
pages, $2.50. Sermons. 


FEELING LOW? by Harold E. Kohn. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 160 pages, $2.50. Uplifting 
lessons learned from nature. 

OF LAW AND LOVE by Peter H. Elders- 
veld. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 85 pages, $1.50. Sermons. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES 
OF JAMES AND JOHN by Alexander 
Ross. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 249 pages, $3.50. 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS AND TO PHILEMON 
by Jacobus J. Muller. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 200 pages, 
$3.50. 

THE BOOK OF THE ACTS by F. F. 
Bruce. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 555 pages, $6.00. 

SPLINTERED DARKNESS by William 
Mason Chisolm. Trilon Press, 86 pages, 
$2.50 (paperback) Poetry. 

PROCLAIMING THE GOOD NEWS by 
William C. Martin. Tidings, 64 pages. 
Talks on evangelism. 

CHRISTIAN ETIQUETTE by Lora Lee 
Parrott. Zondervan Publishing House, 
116 pages, $1.50. 

BIBLE QUIZZES OF THE LIFE OF 
JESUS CHRIST by F. H. Moehlmann. 
Zondervan Publishing House, 64 pages, 
$.50 (paperback ). 

HOW TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 
by Faris D. Whitesell. Zondervan 
Publishing House, 153 pages, $2.00. 

HANDBOOK OF BIBLE GAMES by 
Vernon Howard. Zondervan Publishing 
House, 89 pages, $1.25. 

DISCOVERIES by Eugenia Price. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 119 pages, 
$1.50. Meditations. 

PEACE WITH GOD by Billy Graham. 
Perma Books, 248 pages, $.35 (paper- 
back ). 

THE STORY OF JESUS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS by Dena Korfker. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, $1.95. 

HALLEYS BIBLE HANDBOOK by 
Henry H. Halley. Published by the 
author, P.O. Box 774, Chicago 90, 
Illinois. 956 pages. $3.00. The twen- 
tieth edition of an abbreviated Bible 
commentary. 

THUS SAITH THE LORD by Martin 
Hegland. Augsburg Publishing House. 
500 pages. $2.50. A year of medita- 
tions from the Old Testament. 

HOLY FIELDS by J. Howard Kitchen. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany. 160 pages. $2.50. An introduc- 
tion to the historical geography of the 
Holy Land. 

CHURCH SCHOOL PRAYERS by Mar- 
jory Louise Bracher. Muhlenberg Press. 
56 pages. $1.25. Prayers on various 
themes for use by Sunday school su- 
perintendents and teachers. 

AT YOUR BEST by Oscar C. Hanson. 
Augsburg Publishing House. 98 pages. 
$1.75. A technique of rejuvenation in 
time of sluggishness. 
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Selected Short 
Sermons 
by Earl Riney 








Determination consists of selling your 
own self; the doing of a thing, and stick- 
ing until you get it done. 


* . . 


The luxury of being charitable toward | 


others surpasses every other personal 
enjoyment. 


7 * * 


Recreation and vacation are needed for 


the normal human being. They keep life 
from becoming dreary and dull. 


* * . 


It is always flattering to feel that some- | 


one has focused his whole attention on 


you. 


* * * 


According to worldly standards, success 


is measured by abundance. According to | 


God’s standards, success is measured by 
use. 
* * * 

Human relations are chaotic unless men 
are honest in their dealings with one 
another. 

. 7 * 

Take time to relax, time to rest. The 
one outstanding reason why we should 
keep ourselves creatively alert is that in 
this way we can make ourselves worth- 
while to ourselves as well as to others. 

* 7 * 

Mankind is weak in many respects, but 
one does not need to nurture evil thoughts 
or impulses in his mind unless he wants 
to. Evil thoughts come to all men, but the 
test of character is in what we do with 
them. 


* * * 


Some psychologists tell us that most of 


the emotional difficulties we have with | 
others are mere reflections and manifesta- | 
tions of the conflicts we experience within | 


ourselves. 
* * _ 


You may have the best ideas in the | 
world, but until you learn the technique | 
for putting them across to other people so | 
as to arouse enthusiasm and cooperation, | 
you will be better off to keep them to | 


yourself. 
* e 7 

The Bible teaches us that honesty is 
not just a matter of keeping your hands 
off a neighbor’s goods. It also involves 
using your own goods in such a way that 
your neighbor’s interest will be protected, 
the life of the whole world enriched, and 
the glory of God enchanted. 
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Gone are those hard, unyielding wood 
seats! Instead . . . a beautifully uphol- 
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comfort! 

Patented design features four individ- 
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And remember, when you buy church 
seating — it’s an investment for genera- 
tions to come. Make sure that your choice 
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days. 
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Endicott Cushion-Eze pews and full 
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Chimes & Carillons 


Year after year, more schools, 
churches and institutions select 
Maas-Rowe bells, chimes and 
clock systems than any other 
make. The more than 25,000 
installations attest to their 
superiority. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING! If you are 
considering the purchase of bells, 
chimes or accessories, regardless of 
size, insist on hearing the actual instru- 
ment. Let your own ears be the judge. 


One of our nearby dealers 
will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Write for 
complete details... 


3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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The Evolution of the 
Building for Christian 
Education 


(From page 8) 


Bible, history, and politics which made 
them the informed constituency of Ameri- 
can democracy. They found the principles 
of right and jistice in the scriptures and 
automatically applied the knowledge to 
the social and economic conditions of their 
day. These little schools in thousands of 
small meeting houres have played a great 
part in the history of our country. Through 
these however, no 
cerned with the need of special rooms for 
educational work. Indeed, most public 


years, one was con- 


school buildings were primitive affairs. 
Civil War a Turning Point 

As was true in many other areas, the 
Civil War in our country brought about a 
new day of religious interest in which 
the church schools played a very im- 
part. While Colonel Robert In- 
gersoll was thundering to crowded halls 


portant 


that the church was dying, consecrated 
evangelists were bringing people by the 
thousands into the churches, and new 
church buildings began to be erected. 
Methodism developed a tremendous vi- 
tality and became a leader in the religious 
growth. Two ministers of that denomina- 
tion, both of whom afterward became 
bishops, have a place in our story. 

First, take the contribution of Chaplain 
Charles C. McCabe, a Methodist minister 
who for sixteen years was the assistant 
secretary of the Church Extension Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Under 
his leadership churches were established 
by the thousands. He won national fame 
through a telegram which he sent Colonel 
Ingersoll in reply to his statement that 
the churches were dying. The cryptic note 
said: 


Dear Robert: 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name’-—— 
we are building more than one Method- 
ist Church for every day in the year, 
and propose to make it two a day. 


C. C. McCabe 


“Two a day” and “one a day” were 
phrases caught up throughout the land, 
and a great church building era was on. 
By 1890 the Methodist Department of 
Church Extension had helped in the erec- 
of more than seven thousand 
churches. I use this illustration to show an 
era of church building which in number 


tion 


of new edifices may equal or even surpass 
our own. 

The second Methodist to be mentioned 
is John H. Vincent, who for many years 
was the secretary of the Methodist Sunday 
School Union and the founder of Chau- 
tauqua Institution on Lake Chautauqua, 
New York. 


promotion of Sunday school methods, in- 


His contribution was in the 


cluding the international lessons, and he 


had a great deal to do with the creation 
ot the Akron Plan of church educational 
building. The Akron Plan is a story by 
itself. 


The Akron Plan Building 


The era of the Akron Plan educational 
building is a fabulous one in the religious 
history of America. The plan itself has 
become a whipping boy for many special- 
ists in the field of education, but it defi- 
nitely did make a 
American life. In the very best sense it 
was, what every church building should 
be, a functional building. It was tailored 


contribution to our 


for the methods of religious instruction 
common at its time. 

The American Sunday school entered a 
boom period with the adoption of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons in 1872. 
The idea of everyone studying the same 
Bible passages at the same time caught 
the public fancy. Publishers issued books 
which interpreted the international 
lessons. Newspapers carried comments in 
preparation of the coming Sundays. En- 
tire families, the mature and children, 
joined Sunday schools. The Sunday school 
became a great mass movement 

Up to this time there had been no 
special rooms for educational purposes. 
Mr. Lewis Miller of Akron, Ohio, an in- 
ventor of parts who had to his credit the 
Buckeye mower, gave his inventive genius 
to the creation of a building for the Sun- 
day school. He was a member and school 
superintendent of the First Methodist 
Church of Akron, Ohio. In this quest he 
was ably seconded by Dr. John H. Vin- 
cent, previously mentioned, who had had 
much to do with the introduction of the 
uniform lessons. The building which was 
constructed in Akron leaped to immediate 
favor. In reality Bishop Vincent and Mr. 
Miller anticipated the introduction of the 
international lessons in planning the 
Akron Plan. 


Bishop Vincent had encouraged a 
building which would “provide for to- 
getherness and separateness; have a room 
in which the whole school can be brought 
together in a moment for simultaneous 
exercises, and with the minimum of move- 
ment be divided into classes for uninter- 
rupted class work.” 

Marion Lawrance 1911 of 


wrote in 
this type of building: 


The Akron Plan, however, must be 
considered as a creation or invention 
rather than an evolution, as nothing like 
it from which it could be developed ex- 
isted or could be found anywhere. It 
marked an era of advance in church or ec- 
clesiastical architecture, such as had not 
been made for centuries. So carefully was 
this plan thought out in all details of ar- 
rangement, to meet existing and antici- 
pated requirements, that this first build- 
ing still serves as the model for the build- 
ings of today; but little improvement on 
the general ideas involved has been made 
since and no other type of plan success- 
fully introduced. That a complicated, yet 
perfect, plan should suddenly spring into 
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existence, fully developed, like the birth 
ot Minerva, without undergoing the slow 
process of development, seemed little 
short of the miraculous 


A little later in the same chapter Mr. 
Lawrance qualifies this miracle. Mention- 
ing that changes have come in the teach- 


ing techniques of Sunday schools he says: 


The result must be two types of Sunday 
school buildings; one of these will always 


apply to the newer or smaller school—uit 


will be necessarily a classified building 


of the accepted Akron type; the other will 


he the subdivided or departmental type. 


Of course, the Akron Plan is not now 
acceptable, but we should recognize that 
it did what we are hoping modern church 
building will do—provide for the best 
operation of the church program. It was 
made to order for the methods of instruc- 
tion of the period. It would be worth- 
while to know how many churches of this 
type were erected through all parts of the 
country. Many of them are in use today. 
In the Chicago World's Fair of 1893 a 
model based on the Akron Plan was 
erected so visitors might see the ideal 
Sunday school building. 

The final worth of any church building 
is functionalism. If it has been created for 
the program of the local church it is a 
good building. The Akron Plan did that 
for its generation. Educational leaders are 
hoping that the churches will rally to do 
as well for today’s program of religious 
education. 

The international lessons and the Akron 
Plan dominated the Sunday school situa- 
tion until the churches passed into the 
twentieth century. There was agitation, 
much of it led by Dr. Vincent, for a better 
educational system. The denominations 
were cooperating, and in 1908 the 
churches were offered new textbooks based 
on what were called “The Graded 
Lessons.” 

The international lessons were uniform 
in text but the interpretation was graded. 
In the graded lessons Biblical material 
suited to the various ages was used. As 
these lessons were adopted the Akron 
buildings immediately were shown to be 
inadequate. No longer could the superin- 
tendent lead the whole group in the re- 
sponsive exercises. 

But the building boom was over and for 
two decades churches continued to struggle 
with lessons made for a new era in build- 
ings created for an earlier one. It was 
not until after the First World War that 
a serious attempt was made to remedy the 
situation. 

In the new churches of the twenties the 
emphasis was not on “togetherness” but 
“separateness.” The school assembly period 
gave way to the departmental assembly. 
The fingers in the wall yielded to individ- 


*From Housing the Sunday School by 
Marion Lawrance. Pilgrim Press, 1911. 
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TrloTVioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WITH COMPLETELY 
FINISHED TOPS 
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Tablecloths 


Write today for new catalog showing 58 
models and sizes of Monroe Folding Tables. 
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ual, enclosed classrooms. The technique 
was for the department to worship to- 
gether in its own assembly room and then 
each class dismissed to individual 
classrooms. 

While this was the dominating and rec- 
ommended type of educational archi- 
tecture, a very small percentage of the 
churches ever erected new buildings for 
the purpose or remodeled the current 
buildings. As a matter of fact there are 
still hundreds of Sunday school buildings 
in the country which are pure unadulter- 
ated Akron Plan. Church building seems 
to go in waves. 

Church Management came into the 
church building picture at an early date. 
In the twenties we added to our staff Dr. 
Henry E. Tralle, a Baptist clergyman and 
an experienced leader in Christian educa- 
tion. He became our church building con- 
sultant. He was a pronounced foe of the 
Akron Plan and a proponent of individual 
classrooms. We knew that every church 
Dr. Tralle influenced would have two 
things: Unless the churches had flagstone 
floors the sanctuaries were carpeted; and 
new educational buildings always had 
cubbyhole classrooms. The illustration 
here of the so-called “cubbyhole rooms” 
from the First Baptist Church, Columbus, 
Georgia, is taken from his volume Build- 
ing for Religious Education. 

It is obvious from the reproductions 
that these rooms were small. That was 
because the educational philosophy at the 
time was for small classes. “Keep them 
under twelve,” we were told. It is also 
obvious at a glance that these rooms could 
be used for just one purpose—that of a 
Sunday class. They were too small for 
social purposes. 

While the departmental assembly was 
an improvement over the assembly of the 
entire school, the department superin- 
tendents still sinned as had the general 
superintendents—they took too much time 
for the worship period. With an hour for 
the complete session, the teacher in the 
individual classroom had the class for less 
than a half hour. 


was 


Two ideas which had been progressing 
independently were the need for larger 
rooms and the need for more time for 
study. The two ideas got together for the 
new Christian educational idea and the 
new Christian educational building which 
is making its appearance today. 

Curriculum is demanding more space 
for child activities. Teaching techniques 
ask larger classes even if two teachers are 
necessary. Administrators want assembly by 
departments until the classes reach twenty- 
five or more and then assembly by classes. 
Educational building proponents are 
urging the elimination of the small class- 
rooms and the introduction of larger de- 
partmental and classrooms. All of these 
rooms are to be multiple purpose rooms. 

While the twenties insisted that each 
class must be enclosed with solid parti- 








tions, the fifties will waive the individual 
classrooms provided the departments may 
be in enclosed walls. 

I have used the picture of Architect T. 
Norman Mansell’s proposed church, The 
Good Shepherd Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Easton, Pennsylvania, as a rather 
advanced example of a church incorpo- 
rating these principles. Few churches are 
separating the departments as vividly as 
he has done in this church. But the prin- 
ciple is one we are trying to establish. 
Even though the educational building is 
included in the church building there 
should be a departmental segregation, ex- 
cept in those schools where the individual 
grades have an average attendance of more 
than twenty-five. In these cases the grades 
are segregated and each grade has its own 
assembly. In other words, the grade be- 
comes a department. 


Double Purpose 

The ultimate service of these rooms will 
be found in churches which have well de- 
veloped programs for all ages. All social 
activities of the junior department, for in- 
stance, may well be held in its own depart- 
mental room. A small kitchen will make 
possible snacks and luncheons in the de- 
partments which may want food service. 
It will be unnecessary to open the large 
kitchen for these smaller gatherings. 

Churches which have hesitated to pro- 
duce weekday programs for various ages 
because of limited space will find that 
these new rooms are admirably adapted 
for the purpose. 

Many churches now being projected 
have not, as yet, appreciated the need of a 
change from the small classroom period to 
the larger rooms which modern education 
prefers. The situation should be covered 
very carefully. 

Room spaces are generous in the newer 
educational buildings. The pre-school ages 
will be given more square feet of space 
per person, and the scale descends through 
the various age groups to the adults. The 
nursery and kindergarten need thirty 
square feet per child, the adults but ten. 
The figures have been published so often 
that it hardly seems necessary to repeat 
them here. 

We may as well reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that any building we erect is not 
going to serve for a hundred years. Ideas 
will change in the future as they have 
in the past. But to be caught in the switch 
over is never pleasant. One can, at least, 
build to meet his present needs and pro- 
ject the building for a reasonable period 
into the future. 


MANNERS 
The great secret is not having 
bad manners or good manners or 
any other particular sort of man- 
ners, but having the same manners 
for all human souls. 
—George Bernard Shaw 
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Psychiatry and the Bible 
(From page 12) 


constitute a threat to self. 

One of the first expressions of the 
problem of anxiety which we meet in 
the Bilble is the story of Adam and Eve. 
This story shows how axiety makes us 
sick. Basically, this story also shows how 
Eve’s personality lacked unity and a re- 
lationship to God. Throughout the 
author's discussion of this and other 
Biblical passages we find him saying that 
we cannot intellectualize ourselves into 
an emotional and spiritual orientation. 
We can only understand that man does 
not live by bread alone when we have 
been given something more than bread, 
that is, love, along with and in addition 
to bread. Faith, in the sense of trust, is 
necessary for living on the basis of what 
the psychiatrist calls the reality principle, 
or what the Christian may call the will 
of God. Faith is always a response to 
something which we feel as a threat. 


Problem of Sin 

Throughout all of man’s long history, 
sin and guilt have been considered one of 
the factors for illness. Jesus, for example, 
illustrated this view when he said to the 
paralytic: “My son, your sins are for- 
given.” Modern medicine has confirmed 
this insight of Jesus. Doctors have found 
that guilt, like anxiety, may serve to 
inhibit or paralyze the functions of the 
body or mind. The author shows how 
various kinds of feelings of guilt some- 
times originate in infancy and youth. Dr. 
Wise is correct when he states that the 
law is not an adequate means of dealing 
with problems of sin. 

The Old Trestament meets the problem 
of sin in several ways. Although law has 
a definite relation to health, it is not 
adequate for the task. This kind of 
legalistic compulsiveness is common in 
many of our churches today and is one 
of the symptoms of the sickness of some 
of our religion. Jesus had to face this 
kind of religion. Legalism can be a dis- 
torted attempt to solve the problem. 
Jesus in teaching forgiveness emphasized 
that it is an attitude of acceptance. For- 
giveness is not reacting with a feeling of 
hostility which hurts both parties, but 
with love which affirms the best in both 
persons. The author points out that there 
is a fundamental psychological law here. 
It is that we cannot accept forgiveness 
until we are also ready to give it, for 
really to accept mercy is to become 
merciful; to become merciful is to fe- 
ceive mercy. With such a view of for- 
giveness there comes a more understand- 
able meaning for repentance. Repentance 
is not a feeling of self-punishment, but 
rather the experience of being willing 
and able to make a change in our feel- 
ings and attitudes. It is a change in 
which we take an active part; not some- 
thing which is done to us. 
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HOPE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, WEFEL AND WEFEL, Architects 


B: _ TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 


for spiritual beauty... 











NO. CH 301 


The grace and beauty of fine traditional church lanterns add meas- 
urably to your congregation’s appreciation of the service. Authentic 
in architectural design, Lighting by Novelty provides comfortable 
light for seeing in accord with today’s high standards of illumina- 
tion. Our experienced lighting engineers work with you without 
obligation to help plan illumination for your new church or the 
relighting of your present building. Write for new illustrated cata- 
logs showing traditional and modern contemporary designs 


CHURCH LIGHTING DIVISION 
The Novelty Lighting Corporation 


2484 East 22nd Street e Cleveland 15, Ohio 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1905 





Consecrated contributors from fifty countries have written the meditations in the World 
Christian Fellowship Number (September-October) of The Upper Room. More than ten million 
people around the world will share them in daily devotions. 

Here is inspiring evidence of the value of world evangelism — here is a very practical aid 
to missionary education. World-Wide Communion will be a more vital experience to those who 
share these daily devotions. The family altar and personal devotions will grow in effectiveness 
as you use The Upper Room. 

Ten or more C 


Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1.00 a year, three years $2.00. — copies of one 


Special Air Mail edition for Service men and youth — same prices. issue to one 
address, each 


— 3 UyoaP Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—28 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


Honor Rolls 
Donor Plates 


Send for illustrated catalog of 
Memorial Tablets, Portrait 
Tablets, Church Etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Ornamental 


ete inertia titer | 


Bulletins, 


Bronze and 
Wrought Iron 


made by skilled 
metalcrattsmen. 
We will gladly 
quote on your 
requirements and 
send illustrated catalog on request. 





As MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 


1102 W. 9th St 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4,250.00. 





























*Price slightly 
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Faith and Psychiatry 
link 


faith and psychiatry is found in Sigmund 


The close between our Christian 


Freud’s statement: “In the last resort 
we must begin to love in order that we 
may not fall ill, and must fall ill, if 


in consequence of frustration, we cannot 
Men become ill if they 
fulfill the conditions necessary for health, 
and health means wholeness. While love 
cannot be thought of as an organism of 


love.” cannot 


the body, it is a quality of relationship 
within oneself and between oneself and 
others. Guilt and anxiety 
stacles to love; so are hate and _hosility. 
The insight throughout the Bible is that 
the ultimate end of anger and hatred is 
murder. Any 
bring healing to man’s body, mind or 
must deal with the 
hatred. Jesus 


are two ob- 


person who attempts to 
ultimately 


and 


spirit 
experience of 
faced this necessity. He knew, and mod- 


anger 


ern doctors have found that there is no 
doubt about the question, of the place of 
hostility in the creation of illness. When 
hostility is combined with anxiety, guilt, 
and shame, as it usually is, it 
which the 
with 


presents 
human _ body 
difficulty 


the 


a condition in 
and find 
or drive 


function only 
the 


limits of his strength. Just as anger and 


person almost beyond 


causative ftatcors in 


fundamental in 


related feelings are 
much illness, so love is 
the prevention and the 
The great contribution of Jesus in creat- 


cure of illness. 


ing conditions making for health is 


found in his teachings on how to find 
the strength to love. He shows that God's 
love for man is a central theme from 


which man’s love for his fellowmen can- 
not be divorced. 

What does Jesus teach concerning lov- 
To be 


glad that he is alive, to want a full and 


ing oneself? love anyone is to 
rich experience for him, to value him 
that him 


not exploit 


one 
him, 


as a 
and 


person so respects 


does and to be 


concerned with his welfare to the point 


of giving of oneself to meet his needs. 


In this sense one also needs to love 
himself. To accept and affirm oneself as 
a person, to seek a full and rich experi- 
ence for oneself, to have self-respect, to 
be concerned for and do what is necessary 
these attitudes the 


tor 


for our own welfare; 
author emphasizes are necessary 
health and well-being. It is always as we 
love ourselves in these ways that we love 
others. The person who is not respecting 
himself does not respect others. The per- 
son who is not concerned about his own 
welfare cannot be genuinely concerned 
about the welfare of others. As Dr. Wise 
rightly says, there is nothing in the New 
Testament which teaches us to impoverish 
our personalities in order to be helpful 
or Christian. It is our job to find the 
abundant life in order to bring abundance 
We 


love ourselves in order that we may 


ot joy and peace to others. are to 


lov = 
others as ourselves. 





The influence of our personal rela- 
health is at times 
hard to 
explain. The actual diagnosis of illness 
left 
observations 


tionships upon our 


obvious; sometimes subtle and 


for specialists. However, 
can be 


should be 
there are 
made of our emotions which can give 


which 


us better health and religious faith. 


Identification with the Community 


Identification is one psychological 
process through which our relationships 
with others influence our growth and 
health. It is a deep, unconscious process 
fuses imitation. Identification is a 


deeper, emotional process through which 


with 


we seek to become like another person 
in attitudes, feelings, and behavior, by 
taking something of the other person 


into ourselves. This identification process 
goes beyond individuals. It touches groups 
In identifying with find 
meanings which gives our lives stability 


groups we 


and continuity. 


It is for this reason, among many, 
that in the New Testament the experi- 
ence of community is a large and a 


very important theme. The Bible speaks 
of the saving, redemptive fellowship; of 
the believing fellowship; of the worship- 
ing fellowship; and of the serving fel- 


lowship. There are two dimensions in 
this experience of the Christian com- 
munity. One expresses their relationship 
to Christ; the other expresses the rela 
tionship they bear with one another 


through sharing in the redemptive work 
of Christ. We find that 
a common salvation makes them brothers 
All of experi- 
organically 
health 
from or another. 


participation in 


together. these Christian 


ences are related. Fellowship 


is essential for isolation leads 


to illness in one 


the 
community 


experience of the 
Christian the church 


vides a foundation ofr the development 
the 


In fostering 
pro- 
of wholesome, and 


mature persons 


prevention of much illness, hence be- 
coming a powerful healing force in our 
While the 
is one in which fellowship and belong- 
redemptively, it 
The 


founded on 


society. Christian community 


ing are experienced 
is also a believing community real 


Christian community is not 
a rigid formulation of belief but rather 
on relationships of mutual trust and love. 

The 
worshipping community. Real worship 


Christian community is also a 
leads to insights into ourselves and kinds 
with ourselves 
God. Some 


people find it necessary to go through a 


or relationships we have 


and with others and with 


counseling experience or a_psychothera- 
peutic experience in order to free them- 
selves from intense antagonisms toward 
others before they find worship possible. 
The author warns of the use of religious 
worship where 


rituals and 


there is a compulsive nature. Form can 


practices ot 


be a means of spontaneous expression 


when we have mastered it. However, it 
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can kill spontaneous expression when we 
become subservient to it. Like the be- 
lieving and worshipping communities, the 
serving Community is one in which there 
is a constant demonstration of faith and 
worship. 

In the New Testament there is 
central motivation for Christian service. 
It is the kind of love which out of its 
own richness and fullness gives of itself 
to meet the needs of others. Yet positive 
Christian service is not so much a matter 
of doing as it is of being; the meaning 
of our activity depends entirely upon our 
motivation. Christian service is not so 
much a matter of getting power over 
others as it is the ability to give one- 
self to others without thought of what 
they will get in return. Any kind of 
service which aims at preserving depend- 
ency is unhealthy and unchristian. In 
the Christian faith the kind of relation- 
ship which God offers to us in Christ is 
one of love, of acceptance, of forgive- 
ness, of reconciliation. The Christian faith 
is not a set of moralisms, not an exter- 
nal pattern of behavior, but an inner 
response of acceptance of Goul’s 
which leads to wholeness and to a strong 
desire to give to others as we have re- 
ceived. 

The author offers an appendix for the 
fields of service in the area of health and 
religion. Since this book grew out of a 
ministering to sick 


one 


love 


long experience in 
persons, the author lists some concrete 
fields for Christian service. Five areas 
are given. One of the most important 
being the work done in hospitals and 
in nursing homes. However, the courses 
being offered in some theological schools 
for Christian laymen are evidences of 
the progress being made in this country 
toward a better scientific understanding 
of the Bible and a more tolerant medical 
approach toward spiritual living. This 
is a book for both clergy and the pew. 


DID JOB’S CHILDREN HEAR? 


Did Job’s children hear, through 
him, the Whirlwind's Voice? 
Learn, through him, of the swad- 
dling bands God made 

For his new-born sea? 

And do Job's spiritual descendents 
understand, these days, 

Whose fingers hold the Pleiades? 
Or must each generation shield re- 
pentant eyes 

With ashes and dust 

Against the shock of facing The 
Eternal Light! 


—Mary Dickerson Bangham 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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239 Years of Service 


Love and A larriage 


These, we are assured, “go together like a horse and car- 
riage.” Things which have been joined together, like 
bread—and—butter, salt—and—pepper, peaches—and 
cream, had better not be parted. Their affinity belongs to 
the nature of things. 


And there are two features in a strong financial program 
which should never be put asunder—Social Security and 
Life Insurance. By their very nature, they belong to each 
other. “You can’t have one without the other,” if you want 
to take advantage of the opportunities open to ministers. 





Wise men from East and West will write for facts to prove 
this pointe. 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1717—Two hundred Thirty-nine Years—1956 

















Now! MANUS ACTURER 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


QUALITY -MADE ¢ CUSTOM-DESIGNED 


PARAMENTS 


with exclusive CUTHBERTSON non-tarnishing 
GOLD OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


uality materials and skilled workmanship which dis- 
tinguish CUTHBERTSON Paraments are now available at 
manufacturer-to-you savings up to 30%. Just send your 
altar, communion table, pulpit and lectern measure- 
ments. We give you a choice of beautiful brocades and 
other materials, plus a wide selection of ecclesiastically 
correct symbols. Each symbol is beautifully embroidered 
with our exclusive GoLp OUTLINE... guaranteed non- 
tarnishing for the life of the Parament. 


the exclusive CUTH- We Fill Out Coupon Below 
























Non-tarnishing GOLD OUTLINE 
—an exclusive CUTHBERTSON 
process—enhances the beauty of 
silk embroidery on finest bro- 
cade and faille fabrics. 





BERTSON GOLD OUT- For Your Free Copy of 
LINE Silk Embroidery This Colorful Catalog 
Service is available for 
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Use the coupon on page 45 to obtain further inforamtion about New Products items. 


FLOOR MAINTAINER 

A New self-propelled, automatically 
operated floor maintainer, the Clarke- 
Amatic, is announced by Clarke Sanding 
Machine Company. The unit automatically 
meters solution to its twin brushes, scrubs, 
rinses, picks up dirt and solution, and 
dries—all in one operation. Available in 
two sizes with 26” and 30” brush spreads. 
Both machines have two forward speeds, 
133 and 183 lineal feet per minute. Other 
features include: controlled brush pressure 
range, large capacity tanks, and 1 1/2 H.P. 
drive motor on the large model and 1 H.P. 
motor on the small model. No. 8561. 


COMFORTABLE CHAPEL SEATING 

The Model 
above in the new Lutheran Hospital 
Chapel, Fort Wayne, Indiana, feature both 
beauty and comfort. Yet they may be 
folded and moved quickly to a new loca- 
tion or to storage space. A special hinge 
and brace construction makes them ac- 
tually stronger than conventional chairs of 
the same weight, according to the 
manufacturer. No. 8562. 


451 Rastetter chairs, shown 
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STAIN AND RUST REMOVER 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., an- 
nounces the introduction of a new clean- 
ing specialty, Huntington Stain-Rust 
Remover. A powder which is simply 
sprinkled onto a damp cloth and lightly 
rubbed on the discolored surface, it will 
dissolve and metal tarnish, 
ink and fruit stains, and grease and oil 
from a wide variety of hard surfaces. It 
cleans ceramic tile, porcelain, machinery, 
electrical equipment, pots and pans, 
ranges, chrome plating, marble and con- 
crete floors, etc. Available in a 12 ounce 
shaker top can. No. 8563. 


remove rust, 
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TELEVISION IN CHURCH 

A system of closed circuit television is 
now being used to solve the problem of 
overcrowding in churches, according to an 
announcement from Dage Television Di- 
vision of Thompson Products, Inc. Over- 
tlow crowds can be seated in other rooms 
and participate visually, as well as audibly, 
in the church service. Cost of the equip- 
ment is surprisingly low. One church in- 
stalled the complete system for less than 
$1,500, including camera with lens, mount- 
ing pedestal, interconnecting cables, and 
television receiver. No. 8564. 


SPECIAL CHURCH ISSUE 





CHURCH CARPETING 


Archibald Holmes & Son, carpet manu- 
facturers, recently published a special six- 
page church issue of the Holmes Contract 
Herald. This two-color brochure illustrates 
Holmes installations in the auditorium, 
chancel, altar, narthex, and Sunday school 
rooms of churches of varying denomina- 
Ten additional patterns recom- 
mended for church use are also featured. 
No. 8565. 


tions. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE 


Six sound filmstrips in color which 
uniquely illustrate the parables of Jesus 
are available from Cathedral Films. Based 
on the book, Parables from Nature by 
John Calvin Reid, this series is designed 
to prepare children for a deeper under- 
standing of Jesus’ parables at a maturer 
age by making the parables familiar to 
them. Long-playing r.p.m. ) 
records are used with the strips, with one 
story on each side of a record. The above 
still is from Bruso the Beaver, which illus- 
trates the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard. No. 8566. 
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New 


Products in which you are interested. Mail the 


Please circle the code number of the 


wi og 


coupon to: 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


856] 8566 


8562 8567 


8563 8568 
PORTABLE ELECTRONIC PIANO 
A 72-pound 64-note electronic piano is 
Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company. Measuring only 21 1/4” x 
39 1/2” x 7 3/4” this piano can be easily 
carried from room to room or moved in 
a car. Remove the cover and plug it into 
any 110 volt A.C. outlet, and it is ready 


8564 8569 


ee a 
announced by the 850) 85610 


ARMY CHAPEL CHIMES 


Name 
A contract was recently 


awarded to 
Schulmerich Carillons for the purchase 
100 chapel tower 
Air Force chapels 


and installation of 
: Address 
chime systems in U.S 


to play. 
throughout the country. Each instrument 


Auxiliary equipment, including a table 


bells, a and matching bench (shown above), ear- 


provides three different toned 


three-speed automatic record player, a pro- 
gram control clock to allow complete 
automatic Operation, and_ facilities for 
pick-up and tower broadcast of organ and 
vocal music. Each instrument comes fully 
a complete library of 


equipped with 


chimes, bells, and other 


strumental selections. No. 8567. 


appropriate in- 


phones for listening without disturbing 
others, and a sustaining pedal, are avail- 
able at additional cost. No. 8569. 
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ADVERTISER INFORMATION 


Please send additional information on the 
items listed below. Give name of manufacturer 


TABLE-TOP COLLATOR 


A new table-top collator, said to in- 
corporate many refinements previously 
found only in larger floor models, is an- 
nounced by Thomas Collators, Inc. Using 
the same tilted bins, patented Ejectomatic 
Feed, and ball bearing mechanism of the 
floor units, this model occupies only 
IG x 27 


collated are stacked into the bins. Rubber- 


inches of desk space. Pages to be 


tipped fingers push the top sheets of each 
stack into the operator's hand. All sheets 
can be seen, thus avoiding the inclusion 
of blanks. Available in 5-bin or 8-bin 


capacities. No. 8568. 
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CHURCH LIGHTING 

Church Lighting, a booklet recently 
published by Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 
covers a wide variety of lighting equip- 
ment designed for church installation. The 
brochure illustrates, with detailed sketches 
and photographs, the many types and de- 
signs of fixtures available to complement 
the several architectural styles, both con- 
temporary and traditional. A specification 
sheet attached to the brochure gives sim- 
plified engineering data on proper il- 
lumination and light balancing, as well as 
complete specifications on each type of 
fixture. No. 85610. 
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TO CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


The Spiritual Function 
of the Church Building 


(From page 7) 
in the style sense, has a warmth, richness, 
and vitality which will be worshipful and 
satisfying for decades to come. 

Of the radical departures of plan, 
structure, and architectural character, Mr. 
Wright's Madison church is perhaps the 
most conspicuous example. This is the 
kind of “noble experiment” which we 
need, but in my opinion it does not 
quite come off, because the idea of in- 
timate grouping (or possible budget 
limitations on the dimensions) defeats 


the aspiring quality inherent in the de- 
sign idea, the intent to have the whole 
structure an aspiring shape instead of 
achieving that quality with a tower. 
Another church, not far away, a 
Lutheran church in Austin, Minnesota, 
done independently at the same time by 


a local architect essays the same thing 
and does it successfully and with more 
tinesse. 

Without citing any other specific ex- 
amples, I am prepared to say that with a 
few notable exceptions we have failed 
in both the so-called traditional or ec- 
lectic and in the contemporary or non- 
traditional. Throughout my remarks | 
shall quote extensively from respected 
authorities. 

William Ward Watkin wrote in Plan 
ning and Building the Church 

For several generations the interiors of 
our churches have been commonplace 
almost to the point of dullness. Some 
have been so giddy that they are highly 
offensive to meditative and spiritural sen 
sibilities—by and large they have failed 

It is said that this failure was due to lack 

of means but I question this. Frequently 

the failures have been greatest where 
means seem relatively abundant, if judged 
by the ornate form and ostentation scat- 
tered elsewhere throughout the plan 

we returned (after the first World 

War) to church building on a still 
broader and more costly basis. We were 
not bound by the forces of economy as 
were the architects of Europe. Therefore 
traditional form and detail flourished far 
beyond any appropriate need. This tended 
to lower rather than raise our creative 
efforts in church architecture 

It is, I believe, generally recognized 
that antiquarianism as distinct from a 
genuine tradition is at the root of much 
of our misdirected efforts. Mr. Edward 
Maufe says in Modern Church Architec 


Antiquarianism is mainly a modern 
feeling—it is traditional to be modern 
Our forebears built as well as they knew 
to suit their own conditions and did not 
attempt to copy the past. They were the 
modernists of their day. We should not 
now have our heritage of great architec- 
ture if they had been imbued with the 
antiquarian creed. 

The reason why antiquarianism had 
these results is perhaps explained by 
Watkin 

Had we grasped, as Goodue did, the 
understanding of simplicity and strength 
and had we then developed skills suitable 


to it, we would not have to face the con- 

tinued criticism that building in tradi- 

tional form has failed to reach creative 
mastery. The criticism has been valid. 

Of course, in modern parlance, it was 
not good public relations for the church. 
Hebert has said in Liturgy and Society: 

It was a bad sign that churches in the 
Victorian period were built in Gothic; 
the fact that churches were being built in 
a different style from public buildings 
and dwelling houses seemed to say that 
the church was following a false roman- 
ticism, seeking to escape from the present 
and live in a particular period of the 
past. It was really preposterous that the 
architect called upon to design a church 
should first of all have to sit down and 
consider which period he should imitate. 
instead of applying himself at once to the 
solution of the problem of building a 
church for a particular congregation. The 
Gothic revival was thus a symptom that 
the church was failing to meet the mod 
ern world and give its message in the 
language of the day 
However, all of our shortcomings 

cannot be laid at the door of revivalism 
and antiquarianism. Maufe has said: 

The great danger to modern design 
evolving in a sound and sane manner is 
not from copies of the past but from 
ignorant exaggeration and travesties of the 
best of the modern spirit 

True functionalism is no new thing— 
what is new about our latter-day func 
tionalists is that they tend to stop short 
with the material facts, or seek to de- 
ceive themselves and us that they do so 

Our immediate forebears sought to 
deny the machine and we are suffering 
trom this. We now see the swing of 
the pendulum, we see the endeavor to 
deny the spirit and to bow down to 
machines—this is merely a new Puritan 
creed, it is perhaps good as a _ revolt 
against sentimentalism, against indiscrim 
inate and amateur ornament, but it is too 
easy. This sort of Puritanism is not 
enough. To make any object satisfy hu- 
man needs there must be design in se 
lection and arrangement, and, from these, 
aesthetic qualities inevitably accrue 
Furthermore, we cannot put the re- 

sponsibility solely on the architects and 
artists. The problems seem to lie deeper, 
in the confused state of our culture. 
Hebert says: 

In general the tragedy of modern art 
is the divorce between art and the people 
There is no popular art because there is 
no common faith and therefore no com- 
mon mind. The artist is driven to express 
his own ideas; and these ideas, divorced 
from a common tradition. became ec- 
centricities or fads. They attract circles 
of fans among minds that are, or that 
would be, like the artist's own. But they 
do not speak to the people. 

This confusion might be used as a 
convenient alibi, but to return to the 
architect and to consider in what re- 
spect we have failed, we may begin by 
saying that we have thought and taught 
and designed and published ecclesiastical 
architecture with our focus on architecture 
qua architecture and not upon architec- 
ture as a religious expression. Certain 
things may be said, justly I believe, about 
both the so-called traditionalists and the 
contemporary. An early non-traditional- 
ist, Mr. Claude Bragdon of Rochester, 
once described his fellow architects as 





“reconstructing archeologists in difficul- 
ties.’ These architects, I believe, have 
demonstrated that it is impossible to re- 
create past periods convincingly. These 
architects have concentrated on the trivia 
and the trimmings and have not delved 
deep enough in the past to discern the 
principles which made past architecture 
great. Along with the practitioners of 
the other arts and literature they have 
indulged in romantic sentimentalism. So, 
it is fair to say that they gave the people 
cake icing for bread, while most of the 
early contemporaries gave them stones 
for bread. These non-traditionalists have 
not realized that freedom is not synon- 
ymous with license, they have indulged 
in an excessive exploitation of structure 
and have gone beyond the logic of struc- 
ture in a kind of false constructivism. 
Some of them have also been guilty of 
shock treatment and stuntism. We are 
now plagued by a modern kind of eclecti- 
cism which leads us to ask, “Is it any less 
a sin aesthetically to copy Mies than to 
copy Michelangelo, is it any more crea- 
tive to copy a cathedral of commerce 
than to copy a thirteenth century cathe- 
dral?” 
Why Have We Failed? 

In continuing to assess the reason for 
our failure to produce religious archi- 
tecture which is worshipful and con- 
vincing, we shall have to say that the 
clergy and the lay building committee 
members share these errors of omission 
and commission. 

An unfounded dread of ridicule of 
ritual, of which I shall say more later, 
has induced a cautious attitude and a 
great deal of experimentation in the 
planning and conduct of the services of 
worship. Scme denominations have pre- 
tended that they do not have a ritual, 
although as a matter of fact their customs 
and ways of worship are as definitely 
fixed as if they had been printed in a 
service book. Cthers have disregarded 
the age-long experience of the Christian 
community and have indulged in rather 
fanciful innovations which are not li- 
turgically or scripturally sound. At any 
rate it has been difficult for the archi- 
tect to know for what he is planning, 
and he has taken the easy path of no 
resistance and has cast into semi-perma- 
nent form the particular concepts of the 
incumbent minister. 

Other trends and innovations must 
fairly be labeled as fads and fashions. I 
have actually had a Baptist building 
committee say to me, “Now we want a 
nice little English parish church like 
Saint So-and-So’s and when we have it, 
we as ushers will wear frock coats with 
gardenias in our button-holes.” Some of 
the erstwhile so-called non-liturgical 
churches will shortly discover that there 
has been at least a mild case of the blind 
leading the blind since the Anglicans 
are now realizing, thanks to the writings 
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of Addleshaw and Etchells, that the 
monastic type choir with vested choristers 
is an anomaly and not in the true Chris 
tian or Anglican tradition. It is quite pos 
sible that by the time that this arrange 
ment becomes standard in the Methodist 
and some other churches, the Episcopalians 
will have done away with it 


Another aesthetic sin has been the 
enrichment” of the service of worship 
by a kind of eclecticism which picks up 
various devices which are more decora- 
tive than doctrinal. As an example that 
is all too common, how many hundreds 
of Protestant churches are there in which 
there is a procession of choir members 
in richly colored vestments, each one 
wearing a rather elaborate stole, while 
the minister wears a business suit or at 
most an unadorned Geneva gown. They 
seem to have completely overlooked the 
fact that the stole is a badge of office 
as much as the bars on the shoulders of 
a military officer and what they have 
achieved is literally the equivalent of a 
Mexican army of generals being led by 
a private. Reductio ad absurdum 

Much more serious and fundamental 
than the above is the fact that in general, 
Protestantism has taken the service away 
from the people, whereas one of the 
principal objectives of the Reformation 
was to give the service back to the people 
If, as it appears to us, the late medieval 
and the current practice in the Roman 
Catholic Church has been to make the 
principal services of worship the per 
formance of rites to be observed, more or 
less passively by the congregation, we note 
also that in the typical American Protes 
tant Church there is a like amount of pas- 
sive reception by the congregation, ex- 
cepting for hymn singing, with fifty per 
cent of the burden of the service on a 
minimum thirty-minute sermon and much 
of the rest of the service devoted to per- 
formance by the choir, quartet, or soloist 
of musical numbers much too difficult for 
the congregation to share. In this respect 
the Anglicans, followed closely by the 
Lutherans, have remained closer to both 
the Reformation objective and to the 
early Church. 


As Hebert says 


The worship of the early Church had 
been the common act of the Church of 
God, as of a Body with an organi 
structure. The congregation has now be 
come more and more an aggregation of 
unrelated individuals, met together for 
a religious service. 

In the early Church the deliberate 
effort was made to divide up the func 
tions of worship among as many people 
as possible. 


This is serious and fundamental and 
should not be a matter of local option 
As Hebert further says: 


Celebration is a social act—worship 
pers brought out of their isolation into 
fellowship with one another in the 
Church which is Christ’s body. Thereby 
not only religious life, but all their indi 
vidual and social life is re-oriented to 





ward God as its center, and is trans 
formed, sanctified and gloritied 
It is not for us to lay down the law in 


detail: we would only assert the principle 
that as Christian worship is the worship 
by the Body, its forms of music and 
ceremonial must be such that the peopl 


can make them their own 


It may seem that we are getting fat 


away from architecture, but these matters 
are the heart of the program and purpose 
from which the architect seeks guidance 
and inspiration, if he is to avoid simply) 


doing “architecture gua architecture.’ 


An even more serious and fundamen 


tal concern is that Protestantism seems 


to have lost or to be losing the sense of 


the sacramental. As an amateur in this 
field I turn to one who is, I believe, a 
most widely respected authority and 
source. The eminent theologian Dr. Paul 
Tillich has said in The Protestant Era 


The decrease in sacramental thinking 
and teeling in the churches of the Ret 
ormation and in the American denom 
Inations is appalling. Nature has lost its 
religious meaning and 1s exclu led from 
participation in the power of salvation 
the sacraments have lost their spiritual 
power and are vanishing in the conscious 
ness of most Protestants: The Christ is 
interpreted as a religious personality and 
not as the basic sacramental reality, the 
New Being.” 

The Protestant protest has rightly de 
stroyed the magical elements in Catholi 
sacramentalism but it has wrongly 
brought to the verge of disappearance the 
sacramental foundation of Christianity 
and with it the 
the protest itself 


religious foundation ot 


Neglected Resources 
As we seek to further assess the 
grounds of our apparent failure we may 
ask ourselves, “What basic resources 


failed 
to use? or misunderstood? or misinter 


principles, and attitudes have we 
preted?” This is really the theologian’s 
problem and one which I am confident 
that Dr. Stanley* will correct and clarify 
I speak as a layman and as an amateut 
but I have been pondering these problems 
for most of my professional life of thirty 
five years, and I must admit that I have 
not received much help from my clergy 
men clients. 
Now, in our 


searchings, we should seek to understand 


studies and soul 


more clearly the true nature of the 
Church, its ratson d'etre and the church's 
relation to society, all of which we are 
striving to express as church architecture 

In several different fields of study | 
find that when words have lost their 
original meaning or have fallen into dis 
repute it 1s helpful to go back to their 
root meanings in the biggest dictionary 
you can find. 

In this manner I am going to endeavor 


to define the words “rite,” “ritual,” “‘lit 


*This refers to the climax address of the 
convention given by Dr. Clifford L. Stanley, 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia 
This address will be published in the Oc 


tober issue of Church Management 
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irgy,” and “sacrament.” I shall continue 
to use these words without apology, al- 
deep into the- 


How- 


though it may bring us 
ological controversy and vocabulary. 
ever I am hopeful that these can be re- 
solved in terms pertinent to architecture 
and the arts. 

between “rite” 


First the distinction 


and “ritual” on the one hand, and “‘lit- 
urgy” on the other. 
Ritual” is of 


formal mode of conducting worship. It 


course defined as the 


is the code or ordering of ceremonies 


and it goes back to the word “rite” from 


Latin “ritus,’ the roots of which are in 


the Greek ‘“‘arithoms” or number, and 
meaning calcu- 
related in meaning to 


The emphasis 


other languages a word 
lation. It is thus 
arithmetic and to rhyme. 
is upon numbering, order, sequence, and 
prescribed form. 

In contrast to this and for our pur- 


poses the word “liturgy” is more im- 


and meaningtul. This word is 
Greek 
meaning a public service, the public serv- 


ice of God. Fhe 


the word 


portant 


traced back to the “leitourgia” 


real roots of this are in 


leitos,” belonging to the 


people or the public, and “ergon,” work. 


Liturgy in Greek antiquity was any of 
various public services or offices imposed 
Athens wealthy 


In rotation at upon its 


citizens. What I wish to emphasize here 


is that “liturgy” 1s an act, a collective act 


ot the people 
believe is mis- 


etymol- 


Another word which 
ipprehended is “sacrament,” the 
ogy of which is not very complicated; 
“sacred.” 


relates to the word 


Some of the 


obviously 
iccepted definitions, how- 


ever, may be pertinent and helpful: “a 


spiritual sign, seal, or bond; a covenant, 
especially one between God and man.” 
these 


1 am things and ad- 


them for two 


recalling 
dressing our thoughts to 
general purposes 

First, because the architect by him- 
self cannot take the responsibility for the 
fuller 


these 


understanding and utilization of 


concepts which are fundamental 
to the fullness and richness of the corpo- 
rate life of the Church, but he must have 
with 


order that he may 


an understanding his clients about 
provide a 
arrange- 
character of the ap- 


both 


them in 


really appropriate environment, 


ment, and. suitable 


purtenances which are 


and symbols. 


equipment 


Second, even more seriously I am pro- 
pounding the question as to whether ar- 
building of a church, is 


resulting in 


chitecture, the 
or can be a liturgical act 
a physical structure which has sacramental 
character. 

Before 


architectural 


attempting to deal with the 


aspects, some other distinc- 


made, such as between the 


As Hebert says: 


trons may be 
act and the rite 


The act of baptism itself, from Pente 
cost onwards, has been the appointed 
sign of admission to the Church. When 


the act is performed upon this individual 
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“language.” Architecture is a language, 
a means of expression and communi- 
cation. 


It is not enough to rediscover and _ use 
the architecture ot periods that possessed 
greater power of spiritual expression than 
ours does. It is necessary to find forms 
adequate to Our OWN situation, architec 
ture in which the transcendent meaning 
of reality shines through completely real 
ISTIC and concrete forms—on this ground 
alone can Protestantism create a new 
sacramental archi‘ecture. 

If the presence of the holy is the pre 
supposition of any religious reality and 
any church, including Protestant—then it 
follows that the interpretation of nature 
(or of architecture or building) in sac 
ramental terms is also a presupposition of 
Protestantism, for there is no being that 
eo its basis in nature (physical Forest Park Reformed Church, Woodhaven, L.!., N.Y 


In pursuit of this question, further ob- 
servation should perhaps be made. The 
creation of a building, a piece of archi- 
tecture, is an act. The creation of a church 
building by a portion of the Christian 
community under the guidance of the 
minister and the architect is a liturgical 
act. Whether or not it is so apprehended 
depends upon the understanding and the 
attitudes of all concerned. Whether or 
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often determine doctrinal 
Quoting Hebert again: 

The history of Christian dogma cannot 
rightly be written without reference to 
the liturgy which is the constant back 
ground of dogma. The history of the 
liturgy cannot confine itself to the litur 
gical forms officially prescribed but must 
take into account the use made of them 

The things which they do in church 
make a deeper impression than the teach 
ing which reaches their mind. 

The church building and the worship 
acts performed there express something 
about Christianity which the preacher's 
words can never give 

The reality apprehended needs always 
to be expressed, and re-expressed, but can 
never receive a final and complete for 
mulation. 

We are not unconscious of the dangers 


statements 


It is, in military parlance, a calculated 
risk which must be taken. As I have 
pointed out to this conference before, 
there is no choice between art and no 


art. We cannot escape the use of physical 
means of expression and communication 

A pragmatic, oversimplified 
of art is simply that art is a way of doing 
things. We pray and paint and preach 
we sculpt and write 
worship. We may do these things 
wardly and inadequately (bad 
in a casual and characterless way 


lefinition 


and 
iwk 


ait), of 


sing, and 


( medi- 
ocre art), or we may do them with such 
fullness and finesse that they become fine 
art, but we do them anyway. 

There is also danger for architecture 
As we recognize that the building of a 
church is a liturgical act, and assume 
that it may have character, 
there is, as in the case of worship, the 
danger that it will be frozen in formal- 
istic rites. This has happened in an 
unfortunate and false way in the cult of 
the neo-Gothic. Here also the letter can 


sacramental 


kill the spirit, we have seen it happen. 
There is another danger that kills the 
spirit: Have not many devel- 
oped religious zeal for the architecture of 
their cult-hero, in the place 
zeal for Christ and 


architects 


of religious 
Do 


conversations 


his Church? we 


hear in professional 
the phrase “disciples of the master? 
Which master? It Wright, or 
Mies, or Gropius, or Corbu, or some other 
the They 
good men and good architects, but they 
are false gods, and so are Palladio and 
Wren and Thomas Jefferson. We must 


not 


may be 


on way to. beatification. are 


assume that when any of these men ap- 
proaches the design of a church he does 
so with devotion and the desire to be in 
spired. We may rightly emulate their at 
titudes but we should not deify what re 
sults. We will not produce the best Chris- 
tian architecture until we forsake our false 
gods of style, anybody’s style, and open up 
ourselves and our talents as channels of 
the Spirit. 


Conclusion 


has been to evaluate 


The 
current and recent architecture. Evaluation 
implies standards and principles against 


assignment 


which to make value judgements. I have 
however 


that 


chosen to emphasize the latter, 


ineffectively, because I believe We, 
architects, clergy, and laity, cannot produce 
church edifices which are worshipful and 
which are truly functional, in the broadest 
meaning of that 


tinually study and re-examine those things 


term, unless we con- 


which are the core and ground of our 
being as the Christian Church. It seems 


to me that we all, including the respon- 
sible lay members of church building com- 
mittees, must know and understand what 
we do as congregations in worship, and 
We 


not we use the 


why must recognize that whether or 


terms we have sacraments, 

as inevitable physical 
We 
stand fully the deep meanings of the sacra- 
that what we do 


rites, and liturgy 


acts and objects must try to under- 


nents. We must realize 


as a group affects seriously what these 


things mean to us and we must recogniz¢ 


that, given the basic meanings and pur 
poses, our liturgical acts and our cere 


monies are rightly subject to continuous 


improvement and refinement 

I have suggested that we all address 
ourselves to the problems of the creation 
the 


possible sacramental character of church 


of buildings as a liturgical act and 


buildings, realizing that just as rites and 


rituals vary according to the culture of 
which we are a part, so architecture can 
not be frozen in styles of architecture of 
whatever derivation, architectural style 
being the analogue of rites 

that 


both 


I believe if we carry on this con 


tinuous study in theological sem1- 


naries and in church building committee 
meetings and that if we do this seriously 


and reverently, we may be able to create 


church buildings which are worthy of our 
Christian vocation and of our profession 


Architectural Excellence 


ry i * 
Citations 
It is significant that of the eighteen 
church buildings which received the 
greater number of nominations in_ this 


leading architects, clergymen, and 
ot 


poll of 


architectural editors, none iS 1m any 


the “styles” of romantic eclecticism which 
are commonly but erroneously regarded 
as traditional for the church. Each pro 


vides, however, an arrangement suited to 
the requirements of the respective liturgi 
cal and worship traditions 

indication of a 
that the 
living in the 
the 


This is an encouraging 
healthful 
significant 


trend. It shows most 


churches are 


twentieth century, not retreating to 


*The following eighteen churches, amony 


the many built over the past twenty-five 
years, were cited for general architectural 
excellence by the Department of Worship 
and the Arts of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Mr 
Walter Taylor, author of the preceding 
article, is the chairman of the Commission 


on Architecture of that department, and 
makes this brief comment on the citations 
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seventeenth or thirteenth century. It dem- 
onstrates a realization that the recent habit 
of copying architectural styles of a remote 
past is an anomaly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that the real architectural tradi- 
tion of the church for eighteen centuries 
was to be “modern,” i.e., of its own time. 

It is also significant that this selection 
includes a number of Protestant denomi- 
nations, and also inter-faith and college 
chapels. 

1. Danforth Chapel, Colorado A & M 
College (non-denominational), Fort 
Collins, Colorado. James M. Hunter, 
Architect. Completed 1954. 

2. Wayfarer’s Chapel, (Church of the 
New Jerusalem), Palos Verdes, Cali- 
fornia. John Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
Completed 1952. 

3. San Lorenzo Community Church, 
(erected originally as U.S. Navy Seebee 
Chapel near Pleasanton, California), San 
Lorenzo, California. Bruce Goff, Architect. 
Completed 1941. 

4. Church of Saint Clement, ( Episco- 
pal), Alexandria, Virginia. Joseph H. 
Saunders, Jr., Architect. Completed 1948. 
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Illinois Institute of Tech- 
Chicago, 
Architect. 


5. Chapel, 
nology (non-denominational ), 
Illinois. Mies van der Rohe, 
Completed 1952. 

6. St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. Brooks and Coddington, 
Architects. Completed 1953. 

7. First Methodist Church, Midland, 
Michigan. Alden B. Dow, Architect. 
Completed 1952. Cost: $455,000. 

8. Firsts Methodist Church, Plain- 
field, Iowa. Schweikher and Elting, Ar- 
chitects. Completed 1951. Cost: $67,000. 

9. St. George's Episcopal Church, 
Durham, New Hampshire. John A. 
Carter, Architect. Completed 1954. 

10. Central Lutheran Church, Eugene, 
Pietro Belluschi and Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, Architects. Com- 
pleted 1955. 

11. Central Lutheran Church, Port- 
land, Oregon. Pietro Belluschi, Architect. 

12. First Presbyterian Church, Cot- 
tage Grove, Oregon. Pietro Belluschi, Ar- 
chitect. Completed 1951. 

13. Chapel, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, (non-denominational ), Cam- 
bridge, Mass. and Associ- 
ates, Architects. Completed 1955. 

14. Christ Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Saarinen, 
Saarinen and Associates, Architects. Com- 
pleted 1949 (the last completed work of 
Eliel Saarinen ). Cost: $300,000. 

15. St. Matthew's Episcopal Church, 
Pacific Palisades, California. A. Quincy 
Jones and Frederick E. Emmons, Archi- 
tects. Remodeled Church, 1953. 

16. Meeting House of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Madison, Wisconsin. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Architect. Completed 
1951. Cost: $165,000—buildings and 
furnishings (minus land, plus volunteer 
labor ). 

17. Tabernacle 
(Disciples of Christ), 
ana. Eliel Saarinen and 
Architects. Completed 1942. 

18. Zion Lutheran Church, Portland, 
Oregon. Pietro Belluschi, Architect. Com- 
pleted 1950. Cost: $100,000. 


MOTTO 
Strive hard to win— 
yet learn to lose— 
And when, between the two, 
you have to choose 
Accept it like a man! 
We cannot always win the game, 
So, when you don't, 
enjoy it just the same, 
Let others see you can! 
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| Life's lesson is that 


he who does his best 


Has conscience clear— 


and this is sterner test, 
Defeated? No! 
He keeps a smiling face, 
For greater effort then 
himself doth brace! 
—Prebendary J. E. S. Harrison 
Weston-super-Mare, England 
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Religion in the 
British Isles 


(From page 13) 


the 350 strong castes of the M.R.A. 
religious-sociological plays, have come 
now to Great Britain and are drawing 
crowds in Coventry, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other cities; later they will 
return to London where the London Hip- 
podrome will be at their disposal for a 
period. 

The Church’s Council of Healing 

At a well attended conference, at High 
Leigh, Hoddesdon, of the Prayer Fellow- 
ship of this Council, one of the lecturers 
drew attention to the grim background of 
vivisection that is possessed by modern 
research. It 
Britain 


medical science and as- 
serted that 


million animals a year are sacrificed with 


was 


while in over two 
only one percent of full anaesthetization 
and not more than eight percent of in- 
adequate anaesthesia, the world-figure for 
scientific research 


debased form of 


was probably as high as forty million. It 


this 


was urged that spiritual healing could 
hardly be expected to succeed if there 
were compromise on the part of Christians 
with such cruelty, and the Churches 
Council of Healing was urged to face the 
issue, especially as there is plenty of evi- 
dence that the animal is no true key to 
the human, especially when under torture. 
Cariss of Jamaica 

General grief in Congregational circles 
here has been occasioned by the news of 
the sudden death, on April 13th, of J. 
Calvert Cariss of Kingston, Jamaica. The 
extent of the regard in which he was held 
can be measured by the fact that his fu- 
neral on the following day was attended 
by Lady Foot (wife of the governor ), the 
Bishop of Jamaica, the heads of all the 
churches, the mayor of Kingston, Con- 
gregational ministers from the whole is- 
land, and people from every walk of life 
who crowded all the neighborhood of the 
church. Sent out by the Colonial (now the 
Commonwealth) Missionary Society in 
1949 to North Street Congregational 
Church, Kingston, he founded and built 
Saint Stephen’s Church, of which he be- 
came minister. He served as representative 
of the Society, as secretary of Clarendon 
College, and as member of the boards of 
Mico College and Union Seminary. He was 
a popular broadcaster and writer. “Above 
all things,” writes Ralph F. G. Calder, 
“he was a minister of Jesus Christ, build- 
ing up the people of God, and greatly 
He forty-three and 
leaves a widow and two children. 


beloved.” was only 
Spurgeon’s College, London 

In connection with the celebration of 

the 100th anniversary of the founding of 

the college by the great Baptist preacher, 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon of the Metro- 

politan Tabernacle, London, it is proposed 
to provide a chapel for the college. 


This is the more urgently needed since 
the removal of the college to Norwood in 
1923. 

A centenary fund dinner was presided 
over by Sir Herbert Jones, chairman of 
the Baptist Union, with the aim of raising 
the 15,000 pounds required. 

The principal of the college, E. H. 
Worstead, said the college was sending 
more men into the ministry than for forty 
years past and a greater number were in 
1914, 


Remarriage Ban Rejected 


residence than since 


The Upper House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury has decided to drop a pro- 
posed canon law forbidding clergymen to 
marry divorced persons while their former 
partners are alive. Now the Upper and 
Lower Houses in full synod have been told 
by the president, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that the only way the canon 
can be restored is by petition. 

Only 
dropping the canon. They were the Bishop 
of Chichester, Dr. G. K. Bell, and the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. J. L. Wilson. 


Dr. Bell thought the canon could be 


two of the bishops opposed 


amended to provide the necessary loop- 


Dr. Wilson like 


whole theology of marriage reconsidered. 


hole; would to see the 

When the Archbishop suggested that in 
its place this clause should be substituted: 
“The teaching of Our Lord affirmed by 
the Church of England is expressed and 
in the form of solemnization 
the Book ot 
Common Prayer,” there was no opposition. 

Dr. get 
people fighting on the ground of freedom 


maintained 
of matrimony contained in 


Fisher said: “Whenever you 
of conscience, my own experience of all 
life is that the wisest thing is to leave 


them their freedom.” 
Plea for Delay 
Recently 
the proctors of the Lower House. Each was 


1,600 petitions descended on 


signed by an Anglican clergyman, and 
the Church of 
1977. One 
in five clergymen in the Province of 


asked that recognition of 


South India be deferred until 


Canterbury signed the petition 
A year ago, Convocations of Canterbury 
and York agreed to admit the C.S.1, a 
union of the Church of England and the 
Free Churches in India, to closer inter- 
communion. 
The decision 


off one of the 


biggest church storms for years. About a 


touched 


dozen priests have thrown up their livings 
and become Roman Catholics. 


REPRINTS? 


We anticipate that many will 
desire reprints of the article, ‘The 
Evolution of the Building For Chris- 
tian Education,’ which begins on 
page 8 of this issue. If enough in- 
terest is shown, these will be avail- 
able at 15c each or $1.00 per 
dozen. 
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Temporary Educational 
Housing 


(From page 15) 


money by buying an adjacent dwelling. 
Many churches have even gained on their 
investment. 


One church 
few months to a young couple who had it 
moved to lot nearby. Another 
congregation moved their dwelling to a 
nearby lot and used the house for the as- 
sociate pastor. This left the original lot 
educa- 


sold their house after a 


another 


available for erecting a modern 
tional building. 

Increased property values often enable 
a church to gain from the increase in value 
of the building and building site. Some 
churches have been paid handsome prices 
for the materials when the dwelling was 
for the new church wing. Some 
churches have that the 
offerings coming for new classes have 
more than paid for the new property. 


Other Uses for Dwellings 


razed 


found increased 


Then there are churches who are se- 
curing dwellings in unchurched areas of 
the city and starting religious services for 
those people that are attending no church 
regularly. 


First Baptist Church, Durham, North 
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Carolina, is located in a down town area, 
a community that has changed from ex- 
pensive residences to tired apartments for 
transients. Most of the members live at 
least a mile from the church 
building. Through the years hundreds of 


or more 
people have been living in the shadows 
of the church, and yet have never been 
reached by the large city First Church. 

The answer was again, a dwelling. 
About five blocks from the church a 
former home and combined grocery store 
was rented. In less than one year over one 
hundred adults and children had been en- 
rolled. The Jesse Howell Memorial 
Chapel, named after the first pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, now reaches each 
week more people of the community than 
the down town church previously reached 
each year. 

“This is the greatest thing that ever 
happened to our people,” says W. S. Bag- 
well, Superintendent of Missions of the 
First Baptist Church. “In addition to our 
foreign missions we have our own mis- 
sion work here at home,” Bagwell said. 

The home mission work continues. Al- 
ready, the Columbus Durham Memorial 
Chapel has been started in another tran- 
sient section. It too is proving a success— 
and you guessed right—it’s in another 
dwelling. 


RSV CONCORDANCE IN 1957 


A concordance of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible will 
be ready for publication in 1957— 


just five years after RSV publica- 
tion and twenty-three years earlier 


than had been expected. The pro- 
cess to which James Strong once 
devoted thirty years to compile his 
Exhaustive Concordance of the 
King James Version—published in 
1894—has been reduced by 
science to 120 hours. 

The time-reducing agent is Rem- 
ington Rand's giant Univac Com- 
puter. The more than 800,000 
words in the 1952 translation have 
been recorded on four metal mag- 
netic tapes used by Univac. As the 
words are fed into the electronic 
data processing system, the com- 
puter stores all but 132 frequently 
used short words in its mercury 
‘““memory’’ and arranges the stored 
words alphabetically along with 
their context and location in the 
Bible—book, chapter, and verse. 
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religious goods supplies 


Write for catalog illustrating hundreds of 
items for the church, clergy and laymen 


GOWNS 


roRate Mt Gale li an 


im“cvorters Tela 


. Pulpit 
7 


4 Hea 
7] RELIG‘OUS SUPPLIES 


Chered Porniture « Steles 
Embroideriosn » Vestmonts 
P Meagiage + Communion 


“ational r= 


See National's complete line of PEWS AND 
CHURCH FURNITURE. Write for catalog. 














In the September 
PULPIT DIGEST 


Twelfth Annual 
Religious Book Issue 


reli- 
past 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of all 
gious books published during the 
twelve months 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of religious 
books scheduled for publication this fall 
and winter, with full annotations. 

@ Current Trends in Evangelical Books by 
Carl F. H. Henry 

@ Book Review Sermons by Wendel! Fifield 
. plus many other features of practical 

usefulness 


ONE YEAR, $5.00.—THREE YEARS, $10.00 


PULPIT DIGEST 


Great Neck, New York 











CHOIR & PULPIT 
GOWNS 


All Colors and Color 
Combinations 


P| CHURCH FURNITURE DEPT. 


Lecterns, 
Boptis 


Pulpits Pews 
Communion Tables 

mal Fonts, etc 
Lowest Prices Availabl« 
Write for Cataloauc 


SPRINGER 


FASHION UNIFORMS 
510 H. Strect NE 


Woshington 2 D. C 


obligation on 
with 


Please send me, without 
my part, your FREE Catalogue 
price list covering 

0 Choir & Pulpit Gowns 

(0 Church Furniture 
Nume 

Street 

City Zone State 
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is a difference in folding doors 
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Harris Street Evangelical United Brethren Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Architect: Clayton J. Lappley; Contractor: Ritter Bros. 


One classroom or 8 — with Foldoor 


For its new Sunday school addition, Harris Street Church 
wanted a maximum number of individual classrooms, HOLCOMB & HOKE 


plus unhampered use of the same floor space for large ANAY 
group meetings. Their architect recommended Fo.Lpoor. c f} I 
Here’s why: compact, slimline FoLpoor takes up the 
barest minimum of usable floor space to provide a flexible, ANY 

low-cost arrangement of eight private classrooms. In a INE SMARTEST THING In DOORS 
matter of seconds, these easy-operating FoLpooRs can ; 

be folded entirely out of the way—either by hand or HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
electric controls. The whole space, plus sanctuary beyond, 1545 Van Buren St. 

is swiftly opened for seating up to 750 persons! When you Indianapolis, Indiana 

build or remodel, be sure to investigate the extra usable Please send full details on FoLpoor 
space, unrivaled flexibility and easy operation that only 
FoLpoor can offer. Sizes and fabrics for every situation. 
For details, see your FoLpoor Distributor, listed under ADDRESS 
*‘Doors” in the yellow pages. 


NAME 





INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 








Has your church considered adopting a 


PLANNED-GIVING PROGRAM 
by which your leaders can plan your church income 


two, five and even seven years ahead? 


Such a plan is possible as a result of 


inviting Wells to conduct a complimentary 


ANALYSIS and PLAN SERVICE 


for your church. 





Below are reproductions of just two of the fourteen 
Statistical Analysis Forms which are a part of the 
Analysis and Plan Workbook that is used as a part of 
every Wells Complimentary Analysis and Plan Service. 
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Wells Organizations 
Suite 1000, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


| am interested in the following: 
[| A Confidential Visit from a Wells representative 
A Wells Analysis and Plan Service 


| Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the Inter- 0 R 6 A % | Z A T | 0 N S 


national News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 


ilisaonenis Church Fund-Raising 
Church : 


Address 222 N. Wells St. « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS + CEntral 6-0506 


City. 





